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YEARS OF (REST CAVITY PROTECTION 
AND NOTHING TO SHOW FOR IT. 

No cavities. It's what every mom wants for her kids. And while 
we can't promise you zero cavities, we can promise you this. More moms 
buy Crest* And more kids have no cavities. 



CREST CAVITY PROTECTION MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


H “Crest® has been shown to be an effective decay-preventive dentifrice that can be of significant value when used as directed in a conscientiously 
applied program of oral hygiene and regular professional care.’’-Council on Scientific Affairs-American Dental Association. ©P&G1995 






For a young child, 
being a winner 
isn't about 
coining in first 
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A Time 


ir brother won his race,” the father next to me was 

I I telling his son. “Now you go out and do the same.” 

On a beautiful summer morning, my child was about 
I to take part in a “fun run” at our local park. The three 
I dozen competitors were bunched nervously around the 
starting line. Not one had yet celebrated his fifth birthday. 

“On your mark...get set...GO!” The kids scrambled and 
sped down the short track. My son, who was then 4Vi years 
old—and blessed with incredible energy—roared in among 
the first to finish. The child with the victorious big brother 
is somewhere in the middle. 

As we left the park, I felt surprised by—and proud of—my 
preschooler’s unexpected success. I also felt a tinge of worry for 
the little boy I didn’t know at all. 

Young children don’t really understand competition, experts tell 
us in this month’s “Let the Games Begin!” an article filled with 
game ideas for preschoolers. Usually, little kids think they’ve 
won no matter where they finish. That’s one reason the games in 
our story are designed to be fun and noncompetitive. 


Parents, however, often feel keenly competitive when it comes 
to their kids. Whether it’s a matter of recognizing colors, singing 
the ABCs, or no longer needing to wear diapers, we know when 
the kid down the street can do it, and how our child’s progress 
“measures up.” 

That’s not only natural; it’s important. When parents pay close 
attention to their child’s development, everyone benefits. But 
development isn’t a race; there are no meaningful prizes for being 
the first at anything in the early-childhood category. That idea is 
perhaps easiest to see in this month’s article on potty teaching: 
Every child catches on.. .eventually. But as the story points out, 
one of the most common reasons this process turns into a struggle 
is that parents rush their child. 

Certainly, our children need to learn how to compete as they 
grow up. But in early childhood, getting there—not finishing 
first—is what really matters. 

Enjoy the issue. 




IRA WOLFMAN, EDITOR IN CHIEF 
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Introducing the Kodak Advantix system. 


is 



A new kind of film 


for a new kind of camera 


way to organize your pictures 




For more information, call 1-800-242-2424. Or find us on the Internet at http://www.kodak.com 














Absorbing what Abby dishes out 
is Bounty’s greatest strength. 
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Bounty's superior 
absorbency and durability* 
help make little Abby’s big 
messes disappear, making 
Bounty a good value. And 
Bounty’s soft enough for 
even your baby. 



THE QUILTED QUICKER PICKER-UPPER. 


©1996 P&G 
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Oklahoma City: 

The Aftermath 

Thank you for “A Year of Healing” [April 
1996], your story about the Oklahoma City 
bombing as told through two young chil¬ 
dren’s thoughts and feelings. Reading it 
made me more aware of the extent to which 
a catastrophe can influence a child’s life. 

Ashley and Amber learned at a young age 
that disaster can strike at any time. I would 
consider it a blessing if the Oklahoma City 
tragedy encourages them to appreciate the 
rest of their lives even more. I would cer¬ 
tainly wish that for my own family. 

Phil Lesch 
Lake Forest, CA 

I was shocked to leam from your Editor’s 
Note [April 1996] that children watching 
kids’ TV programs were exposed to scary 
news bulletins about the Oklahoma City 
bombing. Obviously, the reports would 
cause children pain and confusion. My 
heart is filled with sadness that children 
suffered in this way. I hope that in the future 
the networks will be more sensitive. 

Trish Miller 
Honolulu, HI 


I was disappointed that Penny Owen’s arti¬ 
cle “A Year of Healing” portrayed a family 
that knew no one injured or killed by the 
bomb. As the mother of a preschooler and 
of a baby who died, I would have found it 
more helpful to see how a family in Okla¬ 



homa City coped with issues surrounding 
the death of a relative or friend. For exam¬ 
ple, I would have liked to read about how 
kids are affected when they see their par¬ 
ents crying a great deal of the time. 

One thing that I have learned since my 
son’s death is that I am not alone. Many 
families must cope with tragedy, and I’m 
sure that they, too, would have greatly ben¬ 
efited from an article that discussed death. 

Gail Velez 
Bethesda, MD 

Editor's note: Sesame Street Parents 
recognizes that helping children deal with 
death is challenging and difficult for par¬ 
ents. For this reason, we devoted Through 
the Years, June 1996, to the issue of chil¬ 
dren and grief. In an upcoming issue, we 
will also include a Practical Parenting col¬ 
umn that discusses how parents can help 
their children understand death. 

Tackling a 
Bad Temper 

Your article on children’s anger [Through 
the Years, April 1996] was informative and 
helpful. I was having problems dealing 
with my 31/2-year-old’s violent expressions 
of anger, and your suggestions were just 
what I needed. Now I immediately remove 
my son from any confrontational situation, 
and he and I then discuss different ways 
for him to express his feelings without 
pushing or hitting. In that way, we bypass 
15 minutes of ear-piercing screaming, and 
enjoy much better results! 

Aimee Lawrence 
Buda, TX 


Hand-me-down 

Cribs 

Thank you for your efforts to inform read¬ 
ers about the benefits and hazards of used 
baby equipment [“Hand-me-down Baby 
Gear,” April 1996]. However, we are disap¬ 
pointed that the accompanying illustration 
shows an unsafe crib. The comer-post ex¬ 


tensions (finials) that extend above the end 
panels of a crib are extremely dangerous: If 
a child’s clothing got caught on one of the 
posts, he could strangle. On a safe crib, the 
comer-post extensions are the same height 
as the end panels. 

For information about crib safety, call 
the Danny Foundation, 800-83DANNY, a 
nonprofit organization that educates the pub¬ 
lic about crib safety, and works to set reg¬ 
ulatory standards for safe nursery products. 

Jack Walsh, Executive Director 
The Danny Foundation 
Alamo, CA 


The On-line 
Connection 

I was interested in “The On-line Advan¬ 
tage” [Family Computing, March 1996] be¬ 
cause of my own experiences on-line. 

When my family relocated three years 
ago, I had a hard time meeting new friends. 
However, through an E-mail group that 
developed out of a chat room for parents, I 
began corresponding nationwide via the 
Internet with other mothers who had con¬ 
cerns similar to mine. Although we come 
from different backgrounds, we can still 
pour our hearts out to one another and know 
that we will be understood. 

For me, the on-line advantage has meant 
sanity, friendship, and sharing. It’s wonder¬ 
ful to know that there are so many parents 
out there who are just as committed as I am 
to raising happy, healthy children. 

Lynn McDonnell 
Pittsfield, MA 

Preserving Pictures 

Anita Diamant’s essay about the importance 
of family photographs [“Moments in Time,” 
March 1996] was moving. I take lots of 
family pictures, and I can imagine how up¬ 
setting it would be to lose these mementos. 
Because the photos are irreplaceable, I store 
the negatives at my mother’s house. 

Vangie Baker 
Middleburg, MD 
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every bit as tough as our 
big Levi’s® jeans. Guaranteed. 
This way no matter what 
'he dreams up, 
his Little Levi’s® jeans 
have got him covered. 







6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 6.0! If I had to 
rate milk as an after-sports drink, it would 
definitely set the sold. Besides beins 
a better source of potassium than the 
leadins sports drink, it has more vitamins 
and minerals per ounce. And how 
do I like it? On ice, of course. 


MILK 

What a surprise!” 






How do you 
creatively 
display your 
child's artwork? 



RRESCHOOL 

ALTHOUGH MY CHILDREN ARE GROWN, SPECIAL 
pieces of artwork they made when they were young 
still decorate my office. Exhibiting children's creations 
is a wonderful way to nurture their self-esteem. Don't 
worry about keeping everything your youngster does; 
periodically reduce the stacks of treasured works, 
and save a few pieces from each year. — V.L. 


I photograph my sons holding 
their favorite creations, date 
the photos, and put them in al¬ 
bums. In the future, we’ll be 
able to look at the children’s 
artwork and know how old 
they were when they created it. 

Betsy Rhein 
Holland, MI 


We often mail our children’s 
artwork to friends or relatives 
who do not receive a lot of mail 
or who do not have children or 
grandchildren of their own. 

This helps teach the kids about 
loving and caring for others. 

Sybille Vought 

Plymouth, MI 


Nicholas, aged three, loves to 
finger-paint. He paints plain 
paper bags that we later use as 
packaging for gifts we give to 
family and friends. 

Julie M. Mueller 
Garretson, SD 

Instead of buying wall decora¬ 
tions or wallpaper, I use my 
sons’ artwork to decorate their 
bedroom. Matthew, aged five, 
and Jon, aged three, take pride 
in showing their room to visi¬ 
tors and talking about the 
things they’ve made. When it’s 
time to make space for new 
artwork, I store the old pic¬ 
tures in “memory boxes” for 
reminiscing in years to come. 

Sarah Standard 

Lake Forest, CA 

My six-year-old son is not 
overly fond of writing or 
drawing, so I try to pique his 
interest by creating books with 
his kindergarten papers. We 
keep the collections with his 
store-bought books. At story 
time, he often chooses one of 
his own books to read, and 
feels proud to be the author. 


decide who to invite—grand¬ 
parents, friends, neighbors, 
other relatives—to the 
“gallery” to view their exhibit. 

Theresa Bell 
Willoughby, OH 

I hang my children’s drawings 
and paintings on the front 
door of our apartment. Tara, 
Cory, and Keith look forward 
to compliments from our 
neighbors, who always stop to 
admire their work. 

Kelly Sokol 
Bayside, NY 

I make placemats out of my 
children’s paintings, drawings, 
and collages by laminating 
them with clear adhesive pa¬ 
per. The mats are a great con¬ 
versation piece at mealtime 
and a wonderful way to pre¬ 
serve our children’s creations. 

Lynda T. Morley 
Plano, TX 


Vicki Lansky is the author of 
several parenting and house¬ 
hold hints books, including 
Trouble-Free Travel 
l With Children (The 

Kathy Baas / If you’d like Book Peddlers). 
Danville, PA to share your , 

’ nractinal narentinn 

Displaying my son 


Nick’s pictures and gifts on 
and around my desk at work 
makes him feel proud when he 
visits the office. He loves to 
tell my coworkers, “I made 
that for my mom!” 

Margaret Cantwell 
Philadelphia, PA 

We collect my sons’ pictures 
and clay sculptures until there 
are enough to assemble for an 
art show in our home. The boys 



J How do you and your 
child prepare for 
temporary separations? 

Send your answers, including your 
address and you child's age, or any 
questions you’d like answered in 
future columns to: 

Vicki Lansky 
Practical Parenting 
Sesame Street Parents 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, NY 10023 
Or fax them to 212-875-6105. 
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These revolutionary, stretch-weave wipes from the 
makers of Baby Fresh® are the strongest wipes ever. But 
they're incredibly soft and gentle too, Perfect for 
cleaning babies' delicate bottoms, faces and everything 
in between. Also available with baking soda. 
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Air; KIDS' BEST FRIEND? 


cosponsor of the campaign— 
conducted a telephone survey 
of 1,000 parents and care¬ 
givers of babies younger than 
seven months of age. The sur¬ 
vey revealed that 70 percent of 
the caregivers placed their 
infant on his back or side to 
sleep. This is a dramatic shift 
from the findings of a 1992 sur¬ 
vey, which showed that 70 per¬ 
cent of caregivers placed 
babies on their stomachs. 

Although not all babies 
sleeping on their stomachs are 
vulnerable, most victims of 
SIDS are found on their tum¬ 
mies, notes Marian Willinger, 
PhD., an NICHD spokesperson. 

In previous years more than 
5,000 infants died of SIDS an¬ 
nually. Preliminary estimates 
show current SIDS rates are 
declining; however, it's still 
too early to pinpoint the rea¬ 
sons for fewer cases. 

Nineteen states have joined 
the Back to Sleep campaign 
since 1994, and another 17 
states are planning to follow 
suit. "The simplicity of the 
message is making a differ¬ 
ence," says Dr. Willinger. ► 


Sesame Street Leads the Way 
on Lead-Poisoning Prevention 


T his spring Elmo and his 
Sesame Street friends 
are doing a song and 
dance to teach children 
about lead poisoning. 
With the help of video¬ 
tapes, audiocassettes, and 
even a comic book, you and 
your kids can learn important 
safety habits to avoid lead 
exposure, one of the most 
common environmental health 
hazards facing young chil¬ 
dren. These materials were 
developed by Children’s 
Television Workshop’s Lead- 
Poisoning Awareness and 
Prevention Project and the 
National Safety Council’s 
Environmental Health Center. 


Funding was provided by the 
Prudential Foundation. 

Look for Sesame Street 
Lead Away! materials at your 
local child care facility, public 
health clinic, or library. For 
more facts about lead poison¬ 
ing, call 800-424-LEAD. 
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| new effort to mini- 
:e the chances of 
t sudden infant death 
syndrome (SIDS) 
seems to be working. Increas¬ 
ing numbers of parents are 
putting their infants to sleep 
on their backs—thanks in part 
to Back to Sleep, a national 
SIDS-awareness campaign. 

In 1995 the National Insti¬ 
tute of Child Health and Hu¬ 
man Development (NICHD) in 
Bethesda, Maryland—a 
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What’s that awful sound? The 
noise you just heard may have 
been your child's toy—and it 
could be dangerous to her 
hearing. A study of 25 popul 
children's toys, includingjaj 
recorders, bike horns, cap 
guns, and play telephones, 
revealed that more than half of 
units exceed- 


■■ 


ing 115 decibels, tfi 
acceptable levePl 
by the U.S. Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration. 
Two of the toys tested car- 
labels about sound-level 
|ers, but written warnings 
are unlikely to deter young 
children from placing toys too 
close to their ears, notes the 
study's leading researcher 
Kathleen Yaremchuk, M.D., 
an otolaryngologist at Henry 
Ford Hospital in Detroit. 

She recalls one child who 

sustained per¬ 
manent hearing loss 
briefly honking a bike 
horn near his ear. 

How do you know if a 
plaything is too loud? "If you 
have to yell to be heard over 
the toy," Dr. Yaremchuk says, 
"get rid of it." 


CHILD CARE CRUNCH 


Families on the lowest rung of the 

income ladder 

get hit especially hard when it comes to child care 
costs, according to a 1995 U.S. Census Bureau re¬ 
port, What Does It Cost to Mind Our Preschoolers? 

Here's the percentage of families' 
spent on child care: 

““"""I 

(annual income percentagespentonchildcare I 

$14,999 or less 

25% 

$15,000 to $35,999 

12% 

$36,000 to $53,999 

8% 

$54,000 and above 

6% 
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being a parent some- 
nes feel like running 
marathon? To Mark 
and Gwyn Coogan of 
Boulder, Colorado, it 


really is one. The couple are 
racing against time to train as 


Busy as they are, the Coo- 
gans see a benefit to their 
lifestyle. Their flexible sched¬ 
ules allow them to set aside 
time for Katrina. “We see her 
growing up,” Gwyn notes. 

“In that sense we’re lucky.” 


elite long-distance runners 
and raise their 2'/2-year-old 
daughter Katrina. 

This month Mark is parti¬ 
cipating in the Olympic 
marathon event in Atlanta; 
Gwyn, who finished fourth in 
the Olympic trials, is first alter¬ 
nate for the women’s marathon. 
How do the Coogans balance 
the time spent training—they 
each run over 100 miles a 
week—with all their child care 
responsibilities? 

“Most of the articles written 
about us make us seem like 
the perfect family, but manag¬ 
ing this is a challenge,” says 
Mark. “We put Katrina first; 
the running is secondary.” 

Gail Rosenblum is a Min¬ 
neapolis-based writer and 
editor. She is the mother of a 
six-year-old girl and a four- 
year-old boy. 



Here's a new, com¬ 
fortable way to take 
your child's temper¬ 
ature. Simply place 
an electronic or 
glass thermometer 
under her armpit 
and add 1.8°F to the 
reading. 

According to a re¬ 
cent study of 120 
patients in Papua, 
New Guinea—includ¬ 
ing 80 who were 
two years old or 
younger—this tech¬ 
nique is just as 
reliable as taking 
your youngster's 
temperature in any 
other manner. 

As with all health 
matters, check with 
your child's physi¬ 
cian before using 
this method. 
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Being 

A 

MOM... 

doesn't come with instructions. 

It's TRUSTING yourself to 
make the right CHOICES. 
Some you struggle with. 
Some you don’t. 
Here’s ONE choice 

that’s EASY. JIF.® 

Jif’s PEANUTS are chosen 
with CARE...then 

DEEP ROASTED 
for more fresh PEANUT 
TASTE. More than 
any other leading brand. 


For more FRESH 

roasted PEANUT taste, 
CHOOSY MOMS CHOOSE JIF. 







The All -New 1997 Mercury Tracer. 

THE SMALL CAR THAT THINKS BIG. 
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jor dial 1 800 456-3729 or visit our web site @ http://www.Mercuryvehicles.com 



Mercury 0 

IMAGINE YOURSELF 
IN A MERCURY 


Storting-At 

* 11,560 

Nicely Equipped $12,920" 


*Available in LS Sedan. >MSRP '97 Tracer GS. ”MSRP '97 Tracer LS w /PEP 541A. Tax, title 






















A sampling of 
tlie best picks for 
young children, 
from books to 
videotapes 


VIEWERS' £ 


SUMMERTIME IS READING 
time for kids. Any selection 
of summer books should 
include lots of lighthearted 
fare that adds even more 
warmth and sunshine to 
your child's day. 

Here are a few favorites 
of mine that you and your 
child will enjoy sharing in some 
special, quiet moments. 


The Baby Book by Ann Morris, pho¬ 
tographs by Ken Heyman. Silver Press, 
hardcover and paper. No matter what part 
of the world they’re from, babies do exactly 
the same things: eat, laugh, cry, crawl, 
splash, cuddle, sleep. Ken Heyman’s glori¬ 
ous color close-ups, accompanied by sim¬ 
ple text, show babies from Peru and New 
York, among other places, having fun with 
their families. You can expect this book to 
trigger lots of lively conversations with 
your child about what he was like when he 
was a baby. (Ages 1-4) 


Big Band Sound by Harriett Diller, 
illustrated by Andrea Shine. Boyds Mills 
Press. Enraptured by big-band music, a lit¬ 
tle girl named Arlis decides 
she wants to make her 
own music, so she creates 
a drum kit out of garbage 
l cans, paint cans, and 
* old buckets. At first 
Arlis’s mother thinks 
the drums are junk, but 
that perception changes 
once she hears her daughter 


He flies a kite at the seashore, climbs 
a great mountain, crosses a river on 
stepping stones, and, as night falls, 
comes home to go to bed. The two- 
page watercolor illustrations show 
the boy enjoying the company of nat¬ 
ural wonders such as trees and birds. 
One gorgeous close-up illustration 
shows a bee in a newly blossomed 
sunflower. Children will enjoy the 
repetition of the language as they 
learn about the outdoor adventures of 
the boy. (Ages 2-5) 


play. Light-filled landscapes painted in wa¬ 
tercolor and gouache connect the pulsing 
energy of the countryside with the joy of 
the child and her music. (Ages 3-7) 

Happy Birth Day! by Robie H. Har¬ 
ris, illustrated by Michael Emberley. Can- 
dlewick Press. A mother tells her child 
about the day he was bom. The text cap¬ 
tures the exhilaration and wonder of the 
momentous event. The soft-textured chalk 
illustrations are gentle and intimate; the 
reader can almost feel the warmth of the 
baby’s breath and the softness of his hand. 
One amazing illustration shows the mother 
and father tenderly cradling the baby’s head 
like a tiny globe between them. Sharing this 
book with your child may lead you to reex¬ 
perience the joy of giving birth. (Ages 2-7) 


I See the Moon and the 
Moon Sees Me by Jona- 5 
than London, illustrated by Peter 
Fiore. Viking. “I see the sea/and 
the sea sees me./Hello sea,/are you 
shining for me?” This picture 
book extends the lovely, classic 
nursery rhyme, “I See the Moon,” 
into an uncomplicated story about 
a boy who goes outside to explore. 


The Pig in the Pond by 

Martin Waddell, illustrated by Jill 
Barton. Candlewick Press. This 
barnyard farce has tons of action, 
plus lots of animal noises your child will 
love to read aloud. Farmer Neligan’s large 
pink pig can’t stand the heat, so she jumps 
into the pond. Her huge splash tosses the 
ducks and geese right out of the water, and 
they quack and honk until all the farm 
animals come running to see what has hap¬ 
pened. Eventually, in a great uproar, Neli- 
gan and the animals join the pig in the pond. 
Jill Barton’s watercolor and pencil illustra¬ 
tions capture the silliness of the story per¬ 
fectly. (Ages 1-4) 

Somebody's New Pajamas by 

Isaac Jackson, illustrated by David Soman. 
Dial Books for Young Readers. Jerome’s 
apartment is a happy place, though it some¬ 
times feels a little cramped, and he has to 
be quiet at night because his dad goes 
to bed early. When Jerome sleeps over at 
his friend Robert’s home, he enjoys the 
freedom of the spacious 
brownstone. But he’s also 
embarrassed: He doesn’t 
have pajamas, and he must 
borrow a pair of Robert’s 
or sleep in his underwear 
as he does at home. Finally, 
Jerome’s father explains 
that his family has its own, 


^ Our recommended 
age for each item is 
based on our review¬ 
ers' judgment and 
may not correspond 
to the age range sug¬ 
gested by the publisher 
or manufacturer. 
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unique way of doing things. The wonder¬ 
fully expressive paintings portray the 
warmth of the children’s friendship and the 
loving relationships they have with their 
families. (Ages 4-8) 

Hazel Rochman is an editor of Book¬ 
list and the author of Against Borders: 
Promoting Books for a Multicultural 
World (ALA/Booklist). 


Video 

Slimey's World Games 

CTW/Sony Wonder, 800-338-7834; 

27 minutes; $12.98. Just in time for the 
Olympics, this zany satire (originally aired 



on an episode of Sesame 
Street ) features worms from 
all over the world compet¬ 
ing against one another in 
the Worm Summer Games 
in Wiggly City, Georgia. 

Representing Sesame Street 
is Slimey, who is still recov¬ 
ering from a poor showing 
at the Worm Winter Games 
(he finished in last place). 

But this time 
Slimey threatens to 
take the gold medal 
in every event, in¬ 
cluding the one-yard 
dash and the over- 
under-around-and- 
through hurdles. The video features 
amusing byplay between Slimey’s coach, 
Oscar the Grouch, and special-guest sports- 


Multicultural Children's Songs 

Ella Jenkins; Smithsonian/Folkways, 800-541-9904; 

CD, $14.98; cassette, $10.98. Ella Jenkins is called the 
first lady of children's folk music—and rightly so. 

For over 40 years, Jenkins has been singing tuneful, 
rhythmic songs for kids. Her new compilation album 
takes a musical voyage around the world, with brief 
explanations of how children live in the country that 
each song is about. Often, she asks listeners to join 
her in singing words in languages such as Swahili, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Spanish. This is multiculturalism 
at its best: Jenkins's music expresses a love for 
diversity and conveys an intimacy that makes you feel 
as though she's sitting right next to you. Warning: 

Her enthusiasm may be contagious. ( Ages 3-8) 


Jill Jarnow is the author of several books, including 
All Ears: How to Choose and Use Recorded Music for 
Children (Penguin Books). 


SOFTWARE 


Brain Quest Preschool/Kindergarten 

Expert/Swifte, 800-759-2562; Windows/Macintosh 
U CD-ROA/7; $29.99. With over 600 questions geared to 

T-T7 P reschoolers and kindergarteners, this colorful new 
jf®yjprogram is designed to assist in preparing children 
[ (\ ) for sch ° o1 - Your child may have previously flipped 

MB through the Brain Quest series, an enormously popular 
collection of question-and-answer flash cards that 
— teach kids about numbers, letters, shapes, colors, 

counting, and spelling. Now he can click through a high-tech version 
on your computer. The primary difference between the cards and 
the CD-ROM is the narration and the little animated rewards a child 
receives when she gets the right answer. In the long run, though, 
kids might find themselves drifting back to the old-fashioned cards 
for the sheer hands-on pleasure they offer. (Ages 3-6) 

Jump Start Toddlers Knowledge Adventure, 800-542-4240; 
Windows or Macintosh CD-ROM; $29.95. This program is designed 
to help your 18-month-old become comfortable around the comput¬ 
er keyboard and mouse. The software introduces children to the 
basics—the alphabet, easy words, and numbers—through singing 
animals and oversize clicking areas. Children can drag objects 
across the screen without having to click and hold (which requires 
more dexterity than most can manage). Preschool and kindergarten 
versions for older children are also available, but the program for 
toddlers is simply the best on the market. (Ages 1Y2-3) 


Kenneth M. Chanko, a New York City-based entertainment writer, u 
these reviews by his four-year-old daughter, Nora. 




caster Tim McCarver, as well as live 
footage and animated shorts based on ath¬ 
letic themes (for example, children dance 
with shapes to the tune of “I’m in Great 
Shape”). The overall message is positive: 
Don’t let previous failures prevent you 
from doing your best. (Ages l'A-4) 

Babe MCA Universal, 92 minutes; 
$22.98. No major theatrical release in re¬ 
cent memory surpasses the charm, wit, and 
ingenuity of Babe. Based on Dick King- 
Smith’s book The Sheep-Pig, the film stars 
a talking porker who proves that you can be 
whatever you want to be. Babe grows up on 
a sheep farm unaware that pigs don’t herd 
sheep. But coached by his sheep-dog foster 
mother and encouraged by the eccentric 
Farmer Hoggett, the piglet overcomes the 
odds and learns to become a master sheep- 
herder. The Academy Award-winning spe¬ 
cial effects by (among others) Jim Henson’s 
Creature Shop are so astonishing that the 
viewer ends up believing that the animals 
really are talking. The film is full of visual 
surprises, such as a trio of singing and 
dancing field mice and gloriously green 
Australian landscapes. One caution: A 
scene in a spooky pig-harvesting facility 
may terrify younger children. Also, the 
movie is long, so expect at least two bath¬ 
room breaks. (Age 5 and older) 

Fiona Zippan and Doug Atkinson are the 
authors of Videos for Kids (Prima) and 
the owners of the Original Kids’ Video 
Company in Toronto. 
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KIDS HAVE DEFINITE IDEAS 



CEREAL BARS WITH WHEAT, WHOLE-GRAIN OATS & FRUIT 


ABOUT GOOD TASTE 




Kids mamnot know everything you know about nutrition, but they sure know wh; 


;e Kellogg's 5 Nutri-Grain ® Bars, with soft-baked crust and fillings made wii 


real fruit. So as long as you know it’s a healthy snack, who cares if it’s their ide; 


THE WHOLESOME SNACK KiPS GET INTO 


r LOWFAT 

No Preservatives \ 


STRAWBERRY 









WOW! has built-in safe¬ 
guards that let you oversee 
which areas of the service 
your kids can access. 


Introducing 
service with a 


Future hall-of-famers can dive into Sports 
Illustrated For Kids or swap baseball 
cards with a newfound buddy. 



ow your kids can explore the far 
reaches of the online world, without get¬ 
ting into mischief. All you need is 
WOW!” from CompuServe? It’s the first 
online service of its kind, designed for the 
whole family. 

Pi' WOW! is like having two 
KjjEfc online services in one. You get 
all the advantages of an online 
•Pc service—email, 24-hour news, 

sports, games, chat groups, and Internet 
access. Meanwhile, your kids can point 
and click their way through WOW! 
Kids—a friendly yet 


WOW! uses friendly, 
everyday language 
and symbols instead 
of complicated 
commands and 
confusing icons. 



protected online neighborhood with hun¬ 
dreds of fascinating places to explore. 

WOW! is technology made practical. 
Instead of layers of confusing screens, 
WOW!’s unique design lets you 
tailor the service to suit your per¬ 
sonal interests. When you find 
something intriguing, one click lets 
you add it to a guidebook called “My 
Places.” So with all your 0m 
favorite finds in one conve- 
nient spot, you can return 
to them in seconds. JB 

With WOW! you 
are never more than 
a few mouse clicks 
from where you 
want to be. In no 
time, you can book 
an airline flight, 
research mini-vans, 


Your child’s paper on the snow goose is 
due tomorrow. Don’t panic, use our 
Gmlier’s Encyclopedia online. 


or visit a museum, and your kids can play 
educational games or send messages to 
pen pals across the country. And, unlike 
most other online services, up to six peo¬ 
ple in your home can have their own 


WOW! has everything you need, 
including a built-in version of Microsoft’s 
powerful Internet Explorer'" browser for 
cruising the World Wide Web. Because 
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With National Geographic 
Online, your child will come 
face-to-face with some 
real characters. 


You and the kids can 
email friends and family 
anywhere in the world. 


WOW! 
gives the 
whole family 
a vast, friendly online 
universe to explore — 
including hundreds of 
special sections just for kids. 



I want it _ 

now! 


I want to explore WOW! FREE for 30 days. Send my free WOW! Start-up Kit right away. 


When do you plan to purchase Windows 95! 

□ I already have it. □ 3-6 months 

□ 0-3 months □ 6-12 months 


" ’ lla,e Zl » Whal is your modem's speed? 

( ) D2400 □9600 

Home Phone " “- □ 14.4k □ 28.8k 

For (aster service, call 1-800-9-GETW0W exf.53 Sr ,c ““ot' 

WOW! is available (or Windows 95 only. 

’ mZ 5 * !M " MM lm> m CM0H ** "“ i ™ ' 96t0 M * <«•«)- >"<1 a sound cant. 

Ihrs odor includes one Ml month (30 days) of unlimited access time, including Inlemel connection. Membeis can cancel al any lime during their lint month and owe nothing. 
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day—with no 

, all you need 
! (486 or faster) 
95, a CD-ROM 
m. To start your 
1, just call us at 
TWOW (that’s 
3-8969) today. 
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confusing icons. 
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are never more than 
a few mouse clicks 
from where you 
want to be. In no 
time, you can book 
an airline flight, 
research mini-vans, 


pen pals across the country. And, unlike 
most other online services, up to six peo¬ 
ple in your home can have their own 
email address. 

WOW! has everything you need, 
including a built-in version of Microsoft’s 
powerful Internet Explorer" browser for 
cruising the World Wide Web. Because 
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With National Geographic 
Online, your child will come 
face-to-face with some 
real characters. 


You and the kids can 
email friends and family 
anywhere in the world. 


WOW! 
gives the 
whole family 
a vast, friendly online 
universe to explore — 
including hundreds of 
special sections just for kids. 


the first online 
child-proof cap. 
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WOW! is so rich and so vast, it will take 
you at least a month just to scratch the sur¬ 
face. That’s why you’ll get 30 days to 
explore WOW! absolutely free, with 
unlimited time online (most online ser¬ 
vices give you only 10 hours). 

After your first free month, you can get 
all of WOW!—including Internet access, 
chat, and WOW! Kids—for just $17.95 
per month. This flat fee gives you online 


time—all day, every day—with no 
extra hourly charges! 

To use WOW!, all you need 
is a Multimedia PC (486 or faster) 
running Windows 95, a CD-ROM 
drive, and a modem. To start your 
30-day free trial, just call us at 
1-800-9-GETWOW (that’s 
1-800-943-8969) today. 


Call now for 
your free Start-up Kit 




Online made easy. 
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Do-it-yourself 
art projects 
that you 
and the kids 
will love 


for projects that catl 
for mass production, 
such as birthday invita¬ 
tions. With a simple 
card-making program like 
CardShop Plus (Mind- 
scape), a child can design 
custom-made invitations 
for his friends and rela¬ 
tives. Depending on the 
age of your child, you 
may need to assist in 
adding words and open¬ 
ing libraries of art, but 
your child can decide 
on what pictures he 
likes and how to arrange them. A word of 
caution: Try not to pressure your child to 
follow rigid rules of design. If she likes the 
layered look, let her go for it. 

STICKERS For preschoolers who love 
stickers (do you know any who don’t?), the 
program StickerShop Maker (Mindscape) 
will be a favorite. It allows kids to create an 
animal or superhero design that can be 
shrunk to fit on their own stickers. 

PLACEMATS With Crayola Art Stu¬ 
dio 2 (Micrografx), kids can make person¬ 
alized placemats. The two of you can make 
one for each family member, for example, 
by inserting the person’s name in big let¬ 
ters at the center of the page. Or you can 
arrange basic shapes on the placemat to 
show your child where his plate, glass, and 
silverware should go. When you come up 
with a design your child likes, print the 
placemats out—in color, if possible. To 
make them more durable, cover them with 
clear adhesive shelf paper. 

These computer projects offer an oppor¬ 
tunity for young children to make some¬ 
thing and feel good about it. The computer 
also enables parents and young kids to cre¬ 
ate art projects that would otherwise be too 
difficult to do using traditional materials. ■ 


Carolyn Jabs, contributing editor o/Home 
PC magazine, is a mother of three. 


am FEW WEEKS BEFORE HIS THIRD 
■■birthday, my son and I sat down at 

■ ■ the computer to design invitations 

■ ■ for his party. We scrolled through 

■ ■artwork until he chose a pair of 
■hH silly-looking dinosaurs. We added 

■ ■ some balloons, his name in big 

■ ■ block letters—and voila!—the 
invitations were complete. 

Creating arts-and-crafts projects on the 
computer not only fosters creativity in 
preschoolers but also boosts their self-con¬ 
fidence by helping them accomplish specific 
goals. When children print out something 
they designed, they have immediate, tangi¬ 
ble evidence of their efforts. And computer 
art projects are also a terrific opportunity 
for parents and kids to collaborate. 

There are drawbacks, however. Children 
who create perfect pictures on the computer 
may become discouraged with 
their handmade artwork, or they 
may simply get lazy. Why strug- 


tie computer 


Kids love colorful 
pictures—so they 


f 

VmaP may be disa P pointed 

\ 0 l 0 h when their marvelous 
computer design comes out of the printer 
in black and white. Fortunately, relatively 
inexpensive color printers are now 
available for home use. Look for models 
in the $400 range from companies like 
Canon, Panasonic, Hewlett Packard, and 
Okidata. Your machine should have good 
color quality and the capacity to print 
envelopes and labels. Have a salesper¬ 
son demonstrate the printer before you 
purchase it; ask how difficult (and costly) 
it is to change the ink cartridges. 


Stwtple but (ptcwl > 

gle to draw your own owe prejtkoolcr ( 
conception of a wiz- footer CTKrtfowf. 
ard, .they may think, 

when a computer program can do it for you? 

When a child draws her own pictures, she 
is not only mastering fine motor skills but 
sharpening her unique powers of observa¬ 
tion. “Computer graphics often have a stan- 
► dardized, paint-by-number quality,” says 
Harriet K. Cuffaro, Ed.D., a member of the 
graduate school faculty at Bank Street 
College of Education in New York City. 

‘As a result, children’s pictures on the 
computer have a quality of sameness.” 
Working on the computer doesn’t offer the 
same multisensory experience of dipping a 
brush—or fingers—into paint and covering 
a sheet of paper with color. 

The solution? Computer art shouldn’t re¬ 
place drawing, painting, and playing with 
clay. Likewise, handmade art shouldn’t be 
considered the only means of artistic ex¬ 
pression for a child. “I always ask myself 
why I choose to use the computer on this 
project,” Dr. Cuffaro says. “The answer 
should be that it will expand the experience 
and make it richer for the child.” 

Here are a few art projects for children 
that will educate and entertain. 

INVITATIONS The computer is ideal 
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ROCKET YOuR kids 

into The Next 

Dimension 

rcnr STORY NOW 

ON CD-ROM, 

Play with an anxious 
cowboy, a marooned 
space ranger, and a 
nervous dinosaur. Liberate trapped 
Martians, and teach the bad guy a 
lesson he'll never forget. All in Pixar 
and Disney's Animated StoryBook, Toy 
Story, the most incredible, three 
dimensional CD-ROM ever. 

Experience a new dimen¬ 
sion of interactivity with 
fifteen engrossing story¬ 
book screens featur¬ 
ing Toy Story char¬ 
acters in eye¬ 
popping 
Pixar 
animation. 
As your 
kids move through 
the storybook, reading 
takes off, too. Compre¬ 
hension builds and 
vocabulary increases. 

With hundreds of 
clickable gags and 
five mind-challenging 
interactive games, your eyes won't 
believe what your hands are doing. 


Once Again, The Magic of Disney 
Begins With a Mouse. 

ACTjVE 

tEL 


For use on Windows and Mac. www.toystorybook.c 


©Disney ©Pixar 
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How to cope 
when your 
child goes to 
sleep-away 
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S ARAH HEYWARD, AN 11-YEAR-OLD 
from Westchester County, New York, 
didn’t expect to be homesick when she 
went to sleep-away camp. “But then 
after a few days, it sank in that I wasn’t 
going home for a month,” says Sarah. 
Fortunately, a discussion with her coun¬ 
selor defused Sarah’s anxiety. “Getting 
letters from home also helped,” she adds. 

The story of Sarah’s homesickness, and 
how she resolved it, is typical, according to 
Ginny Maxson, director of the Locheam 
Camp for Girls in Lake Fairlee, Vermont. 
“The first few days at camp are a honey¬ 
moon,” explains Maxson. “Everyone is a 
new best friend and the counselors are per¬ 
fect. Four days later, reality sets in.” 

Children of almost any age who go to 
sleep-away camp feel pangs of homesick¬ 
ness. The first time away can be very diffi¬ 
cult. Here’s how parents can help their kids 
prepare for and overcome those feelings. 

Be positive before camp starts. 
“Parents sometimes reassure a hesitant 
child by saying, Try it and if you don’t like 
it after one or two weeks, you can come 
home,”’ says Maxson. “That’s a mistake.” 
Homesickness, she believes, is less about 
missing Mom and Dad than about missing 
the feelings of love and security that a child 
gets at home—and it takes a while to estab¬ 


For Unhappy Campers 

"Occasionally, a child be¬ 
comes debilitated by home¬ 
sickness," says Ginny 
Maxson of the Lochearn 
Camp for Girls. "She doesn't 
want to wake up, get 
dressed, or eat." 


lish those bonds at camp. 

By suggesting a tryout pe¬ 
riod, you may inadvertently 
sabotage that process. 

A better message, sug¬ 
gests Maxson, is to say, “I 
believe in you and know 
that you can ultimately en¬ 
joy camp.” Also, relate 
your own experiences of 
overcoming homesickness, 
and suggest ways to cope, 
such as talking things out 
with a friend or counselor. 

Don't overreact to an unhappy 
call or letter. There can be instant panic 
when the first imploring letter arrives. 
“Come and get me!” it says. “I hate it here.” 
But resist the urge to jump in the car and 
rescue your child. 

“It’s natural to feel helpless when your 
child seems miserable,” notes Maxson, “but 
if you feel he’s in good hands, take comfort 
that by the time you get the letter, the prob¬ 
lem has most likely been rectified.” 

Write upbeat letters. “The best let¬ 
ters from parents reiterate that you believe 
your child can succeed on her own,” Max- 
son says. “Keep your news upbeat, but 
don’t make it sound as though she’s missing 
out on all kinds of fun at home.” 


assuring phone call from a 
parent may help lift the de¬ 
pression, says Maxson. If 
homesickness persists, 
however, talk to the camp 
director. "Some kids don’t 
do well in sleep-away 
camp," notes Dr. Kevin Kal- 
ikow of New York Medical 
College. "Predicting who 
these children will be is not 
easy." If the situation can't 
be resolved, cutting short 
the child's stay at camp 
may be the best option. 


Parents should make sure letters are 
waiting for their child when she arrives, and 
then write often. But no matter how much 
you miss your child, don’t overemphasize 
these feelings, says Kevin Kalikow, M.D., 
assistant clinical professor 
of child psychiatry at New 
York Medical College in 
Valhalla, New York. “In¬ 
stead, focus on the experi¬ 
ences she is having at camp 
and how proud you are of 
her,” Dr. Kalikow says. “Let 
your child know that things 
are fine at home, without 
stressing her absence.” 

Don't go overboard 
with packages. Appro¬ 
priate packages include any 
small items that relate to the 
child’s experience at camp, 
such as an extra flashlight. 
Avoid sending food. 

Maxson also suggests 
keeping “care” packages to a 
minimum. “The overall mes¬ 
sage to your child should be 
‘Camp is your gift,”’ she 
says. “More warmth is shared 
through a letter containing 
genuine words of encour¬ 


agement and heartfelt expressions of love 
than through material things.” 

WHEN CAMP'S OVER 

Don’t be surprised or hurt if your child is 
depressed for a few days upon her return 
home. At sleep-away camp, your child 
forms a true home away from home and 
forges friendships that may last a lifetime. 

Recognize this and be happy that your 
child has had the opportunity to create 
something special while apart from her 
family for the first time. ■ 

Jody Gaylin is a freelance writer living in 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. All three 
of her kids have been homesick. 
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Take The Family On A Drive 
To Check Out Pontiac Trans Sport. 



PONTIAC 

TRANS SPORT 

WE ARE DRIVING EXCITEMENT 


...With Your FREE Trans Sport Information Package, including a 
1996 Trans Sport Catalog plus a Minivan Shoppers Companson Guide. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below, or call 1-800-2PONTIAC. 


Address 

Last Name 

Citv 

State ZIP 

Birth Date (Optional) 

Phone No. 

□ Daytime □ Evening 

Preferred Dealer Name (Optional) 

Citv 

State 

1 currently drive: Year Make Model 

1 am interested in: 

□ Trans Sport® 0 Bonneville® □ Grand Prix® 

1 plan to buy my next vehicle in: 

0 0-3 months 0 4-6 months □ 7-9 months 

□ Sunfire® □ Grand Am® 0 Firebird® 

□ 10-12 months □More than 1 year 


I will probably: □ Buy □ Lease □ Undecided 


en bucket 
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he family. 

you'll forget you're driving 
t® is the only minivan with the 
hat lets you in or out with the 
safety of standard anti-lock 
ve steel beams. Add the peace of 
36,000-mile no-deductible 
ranty, free 24-hour Roadside 
See your dealer for 
please call 1-800-2PONTIAC 
World Wide Web at 
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from Westchester County, New York, 
didn’t expect to be homesick when she 
went to sleep-away camp. “But then 
after a few days, it sank in that I wasn’t 
going home for a month,” says Sarah. 
Fortunately, a discussion with her coun¬ 
selor defused Sarah’s anxiety. “Getting 
letters from home also helped,” she adds. 
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how she resolved it, is typical, according to 
Ginny Maxson, director of the Lochearn 
Camp for Girls in Lake Fairlee, Vermont. 
“The first few days at camp are a honey¬ 
moon,” explains Maxson. “Everyone is a 
new best friend and the counselors are per¬ 
fect. Four days later, reality sets in.” 

Children of almost any age who go to 
sleep-away camp feel pangs of homesick¬ 
ness. The first time away can be very diffi¬ 
cult. Here’s how parents can help their kids 
prepare for and overcome those feelings. 

Be positive before camp starts. 
“Parents sometimes reassure a hesitant 
child by saying, ‘Try it and if you don’t like 
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With seven bucket 
seats, it's like a sports 
car for the family. 

The way it looks and handles, you'll forget you're driving 
a van. The Pontiac® Trans Sport® is the only minivan with the 
exclusive power sliding door that lets you in or out with the 
push of a button * You get the safety of standard anti-lock 
brakes, an air bag and protective steel beams. Add the peace of 
mind of PONTIAC CARES...A 3-year/36,000-mile no-deductible 
bumper-to-bumper limited warranty, free 24-hour Roadside 
Assistance and Courtesy Transportation. See your dealer for 
details. For more information, please call 1-800-2PONTIAC 
or check out our site on the World Wide Web at 

7 P O N T I A C 

TRANS SPORT 


http://www.pontiac.com. 

'Available. Excludes other CM vehicles. 


Exclusive Power Sliding Door: 

The only minivan in its class with 
the convenience of a push-button 
automatic sliding door.* 


Flexible Seating: Lightweight, 


















Tarah from 
Sesame Street 
teaches kids 
that games are 
for everyone 


Wanna 


Have ' 

Pwv 


THIS MONTH SESAME STREET MAGAZINE CELEBRATES SESAME 
Street Games, the new initiative from Children's Television Work¬ 
shop that focuses on effort, teamwork, and self-esteem. In this 
spirit, we profile Tarah Schaeffer, a Sesame Street cast member 
who inspires all children to do their best—and have fun. 

“Racing is great!” says Tarah as we chat pist recommended she join the Cruisers, ; 


during a break in her photo shoot for Sesame 
Street Magazine. “It’s really exciting to go 
to meets and win medals.” Although she’s 
proud of her top scores in wheelchair track- 
and-field competitions, the 12-year-old ac¬ 
knowledges that winning isn’t everything. 
“It’s OK to lose,” she says. “It just means 
you have to practice harder.” 

Practice and good sportsmanship are 
not new to Tarah, who, since she began ap¬ 
pearing on Sesame Street 
in 1993, has educated 
viewers about living with 
a disability. Along the 
way, she’s demonstrated 
that despite their differ¬ 
ences, all kids want to 
have fun. 

Tarah was born with 
osteogenesis imperfecta, 
a genetic condition com¬ 
monly called brittle 
bones, but from the time 
she was five years old, 
athletics have been an 
important part of her life. 

She became involved in 
track-and-field events 
when her physical thera- 


This Month in 
Sesame Street Magazine 

You and your child can further 
explore the theme of games by 
reading the following books: 
HARRY AND WILLY AND CARROT- 
HEAD by Judith Caseley (Green- 
willow Books). I Ages 4-8) 

JO JO'S FLYING SIDE KICK by Brian 
Pinkney (Simon & Schuster Books 
for Young Readers). (Ages 4-8) 

WE CAN DO IT! by Laura Dwight 
(Checkerboard Press). (Ages 4-8) 
WILLY THE WIZARD by Anthony 
Browne (Knopf). (Ages 4-8) 

—Judith Revenger 


wheelchair track-and-field ti 
of the National Wheelchair Athletics Asso¬ 
ciation’s Junior Division. 

“Being involved in sports helps Tarah 
feel included,” says her mother, Kathy 
Schaeffer. When Tarah was younger, she, 
like other children with disabilities, felt ex¬ 
cluded because she never saw anyone on 
television who was in a wheelchair. That’s 
why it was so significant when Tarah joined 
Sesame Street’s cast. 

In her three seasons on 
the Street, Tarah’s opti¬ 
mism and determination 
have inspired viewers. 
She’s been in scenes in 
which she discusses her 
disability, as well as 
many scenes that focus 
on a variety of other is¬ 
sues. “Tarah’s role ex¬ 
poses children in a 
positive way to someone 
who is disabled,” says 
Ann Harden, Ph.D., se¬ 
nior research associate of 
the National Research 
Council at the National 
Academy of Sciences. 


Games 

Galore! 

The Sesame Street 
Games initiative 
is underway. Tune 
into these games- 
related episodes 
i the show: 
JUNE 20 Tarah and friends play 
miniature golf around Sesame Street. 
JULY 18 Slimey competes in the 
Worm Summer Games. 

JULY 22 Everyone gets a workout 
when Elmo catches jogging fever. 

Remember to check your local list¬ 
ings to confirm airdates and times. 

Join the fun and Elmocize with you- 
know-who when the Sesame Street 
Games Outreach Events visit over 80 
locations across the United States. To 
find out when the tour will visit a city 
near you, call 212-875-6979. 


Michael Loman, Sesame Street’s executive 
producer, adds, “Tarah has helped children 
recognize how much they have in common, 
despite their differences.” 

One of the ways Tarah does this is by 
bringing children’s love of games to the 
forefront. In a 1995 Easter Seal Award¬ 
winning episode of Sesame Street, Tarah, 
Big Bird, and friends talk about different 
kinds of racing as they await the arrival of 
her new racing wheelchair. “We’ve always 
stressed to Tarah that there’s more than one 
way to play a game so that everyone can 
join in,” says her mother. “Now she’s help¬ 
ing other kids realize that, too.” 

For Tarah, her role on Sesame Street is 
far broader than simply teaching youngsters 
about disabilities. As she puts it, “I think it’s 
really about having fun with life.” ■ 

P. J. Tanz, assistant editor of Sesame Street 
Parents, grew up watching Sesame Street. 
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COLORING FUN* 



Here's even more fun* New Sesame Street audio SONY 
and video from your friends at Sony Wonder* 

















OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES YOUR CHIL 


It's not just a game 
of tag—it's a human 
spiderweb! 




)REN WILL 

> I 


WANT TO PLAY ALL 



SUMMER 



ames 


THERE'S NOTHING MORE FUN for kids than playing 
a great game in their own backyard. But as summer 
goes on, you may sometimes find yourself running 
out of fresh ideas for activities. To jump start your 
imagination, and maybe some of your own memo¬ 
ries of long summer days spent outdoors, we're 
presenting four games that preschoolers and par¬ 


ents can play together. ■ 

There were a few important 
guidelines we used in choosing 
the games. First, a four-year- 
old can master them, and 
younger children can join in, 

5 too. The games involve lots of 
| movement, so fun and exercise 
° are nicely combined. 

£ Second, none of the games 


involve making a player sit out 
of the action when he is tagged 
or otherwise eliminated. Third, 
the games are not competitive. 
Games in which there is a win¬ 
ner and a loser are not appro¬ 
priate for kids aged two and 
three, according to Peggy 
Kaye, the author of several 


game books for children, in¬ 
cluding Games for Learning 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux). 
Such games are also not the 
sort youngsters typically like 
to play. In fact, it usually isn’t 
until children reach the age 
of five that they even begin 
to understand the concept 
of competition. 

These games encourage co¬ 
operation and leave plenty of 
room for creativity. (Remem¬ 
ber: If a kid-pleasing variation 
strikes you as you play, go 
ahead and bend the rules!) 

Spider Tag 

HOW TO PLAV Start by 
defining a play area that’s big 
enough for kids to do a good 






INSTANT PICTURES CAN BUILD 


SELF-ESTEEM. 

IN YOUR CHILD 

FASTER 

THAN THEY CAN UNDRESS 

IN FRONT OF THE NEIGHBORS. 



An instant picture Can bolster your child’s confidence -when they reach or even attempt to reach 
milestones like potty training or skating for the first time. Much more effectively than words alone. 
And with instant pictures your child can bask in the moment, moments later. CPreferably fully 
clothed.) For a complete brochure on using instant pictures to build your child’s self-esteem, call 
1-800-778-0868, ext. 881. DON'T JUST TELL THEM THEY'RE GREAT, SHOW THEM. 

Polaroid See what develops. 


i/isit us at http://www.polaroid.c 


sr in the Calendar section of \ 


keyword: parentsoup ®i9 

























Competition 

Doesn't 

Count 

Preschool-age children get 
more excitement out of simply 
playing a game than they do 


amount of running around. 

Two players are spiders, and 
their mission is to tag every¬ 
one else. When a child is 
tagged, he must become part 
of the spider’s web: a desig¬ 
nated area in which the tagged 
players lie down next to one 
another and make a weblike 
construction either by touching 
heads, hands, or feet. As more 
players are tagged, they join 
the web, until everyone has 
been caught. 

The two spiders then walk 
through the web, carefully 
stepping between outstretched 
arms and legs as they decide 
which two of their prey to 
have for dinner. The players 
chosen become the spiders in 
the next round. 

Laughing Statues 

HOW TO PLAY Designate 
an area in which to play, then 
choose one child to be the 
leader. When the leader calls 
“Go!” the players must race 
madly around the yard, danc¬ 
ing, whirling, bending—what¬ 
ever comes to mind. When the 
leader yells “Freeze!” the play¬ 
ers pretend to be statues and 
stand as still as they can. 

The leader then walks to each 
statue, stares at it intensely, 
and says “Ha!” If the statue 
moves or laughs, he must join 
the leader and attempt to make 
the other statues laugh. The 
leader and his giggling en¬ 
tourage visit each remaining 


statue. The last one to stay 
successfully petrified becomes 
the leader in the next round. 
variation Make the ob¬ 
ject of the game for the leader 
to choose the funniest-looking 
statue. Whoever he chooses 
becomes the next leader. 

Charlie Over 
the Water 

HOW TO PLAY The play¬ 
ers form a circle with one per¬ 
son—“it”—in the center. (Be 
sure to explain to young chil¬ 
dren that being “it” doesn’t 
mean anything bad.) Then, as 
the players walk or skip around 
“it,” they chant: “Charlie over 
the water,/Charlie over the 
sea,/Charlie caught a black¬ 
bird,/Can’t catch me!” 

As the players say the word 
me, they all quickly squat—or 
try to—before the player in the 
center has a chance to tag them. 
If “it” doesn’t tag anyone, the 
children circle her again. Once 
a player is tagged, that child 
becomes “it.” One suggestion: 
Because the youngest children 
may have a tendency to squat 
before the right moment, which 
can lead to squabbling, rehearse 
the circling part of the game 
before you start playing. This 
is the best way to nip the prob¬ 
lem in the bud. 

VARIATIONS Have play¬ 
ers hop on one foot around 
“it.” Or tell the children to 
make up any goofy movement 


being “it” too long (this often 
happens to younger players, 
who just aren’t as fast as older 
kids), make a rule that a player 
can only be “it” for three cir- 
clings. If she hasn’t tagged 
someone by then, she gets to 
choose someone else to be “it.” 

The Fun-a-Thon 

With Olympic fever in the air 
this summer, these activities 
offer a way to give your 
preschoolers a taste of age-ap¬ 
propriate athletic fun. It’s a 
good idea to explain to chil¬ 
dren that in the Olympic 
Games, athletes participate in 
many events, suggests Rhonda 
Clements, Ed.D., coordinator 
of Graduate Physical Educa¬ 
tion at Hofstra University in 
Hempstead, New York. Then 
tell the kids that today they will 
get a chance to do so, too. 
HOW TO PLAY Gather 
the children in a group. (This 
game can also be played with 
an adult and just one child.) 
Have them spread out enough 
so that each player can move 
around without bumping any¬ 
body else. Ask each child to 
imitate each activity the coach 
(you) says and does. For ex¬ 
ample, try this: “Stretch your 
body long,/Then flex your 
muscles and feel strong !/Hop, 
hop, hop/Ten times before 
you stop./Spin around and 
around./Use your arms for 
balance and don’t fall down.” 

Some other backyard 
Olympic-style ideas: Put on 
music, spread out an old blan¬ 
ket, and let kids make up their 
own gymnastic floor exercises. 
You could also lay hula hoops 
on the floor and have kids jump 
or hop in and out of them, or 
have them twirl crepe paper 


from either winning or losing, 
notes Frank Smoll, Ph D., pro¬ 
fessor of psychology at the 
University of Washington in 
Seattle and the author of The 
Parents' Complete Guide to 
Youth Sports (American Al¬ 
liance). "Before the age of six, 
children simply are not mature 
enough to grasp what compe¬ 
tition means," says Dr. Smoll. 

Though youngsters this age 
may appear to be competing 
in a game, they are really just 
mimicking older children and 
adults. Dr. Smoll explains. If 
you decide to hand out awards 
for your outdoor games, make 
sure everyone has a chance 
to get one. Otherwise, a child 
may think you favor others 
over her. 


streamers to music, suggests 
Sandra E. Fisher, coordinator of 
the Early Learning Center at 
Kutztown University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. Use small cushions or 
blocks, and set up hurdles for 
children to jump. If enough 
children are playing, show them 
how to run team relay races. 

When you put on your shorts 
and running shoes and play 
any of these games with your 
child, you show her that you 
place a high value on exercise, 
fun, and good sportsmanship. 
And, by placing an emphasis 
on cooperation—not just 
on doing well or winning the 
game—you’re instructing 
your child how to play with 
grace and good humor. ■ 


Salley Shannon plays games 
with her three children in 
Kensington, Maryland. 


they like. To keep a child from 



« |MB Game 


GAh£S 


Children's Television Workshop has launched a new 
multimedia initiative called Sesame Street Games to in¬ 
spire preschoolers and their families to experience the 
fun and benefits of exercise. Look for these great new 
videos: Elmocize, Play-Along Games and Songs, and 
Slimey's World Games [see Reviewer's Choice, page 16]. Bounce 
Along With Big Bird, a how-to book and audiocassette, will get 
you moving, too. (To order any of the above items, call 800-338- 
7834.) Also, this September, Elmo's Preschool, a Games-inspired 
CD-Rom, will be available in stores. 

The Sesame Street Games mall tour is traveling throughout the 
United States. For more information about location and dates in 
your area, call 212- 
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^We know the routine.^ 

You go to the supermarket. 
You go to the dry cleaners. 
V You go to the bank. 
£ In between, your kids go, 


“I’m hungry.” 


The on-the-go snack 
kids really go for. 








Daniel and David 13est 
roam -the wild west 
Their Juicy Juice along for the ride. 
Added Sugar? There isnrhany. 
Vitamin C? Oh, there's plenty. 

And -Hnte Keeps their mother Satisfied. 


dJLUJ^ 

100% juice forlOO% ^ids. 









SEVEN TRAVEL GAMES TO KEEP 
YOUR PRESCHOOLER AMUSED 



EVERY PARENT KNOWS how tough it is to di¬ 
vert a bored child on a family trip—but don't 
despair. Here are some ideas for games 
and activities that are sure to lighten up your 
next excursion. 


WHAT AM I COUNT¬ 
ING? A player chooses to 
count something that he sees 
from the car window (for 
example, cars or cows). He 
counts aloud but doesn’t tell 
anyone what he’s counting. The 
first player to guess and call it 
out gets to be the next counter. 

I SPY Divide the passen¬ 
gers in your car into two 
teams. The players agree on 
one object they will all look 
for. The team that spots it first 
calls out, “I spy!” and gets to 
choose the next object. 

TASTY TALK Players 
take turns naming foods that 


are sweet or sour—whatever 
they decide—until they run out 
of ideas. Then they can start 
naming foods that are salty, 
bitter, bland, yucky, or yummy. 

COUPLET CAPERS 
Make up two-line poems that 
rhyme (for example, “My cat 
is black. He sleeps in a sack”). 
It may be more fun if one 
player provides the first line of 
the couplet and another player 
makes up the second. 

PICNIC BASKET A 
player begins this memory 
game by saying, “In my picnic 
basket, I packed a...” and fills 
in the sentence with a type of 


food. The next player repeats 
what the previous player said, 
and adds a new item to the list. 
The game continues until a 
player forgets the order of the 
items in the picnic basket. 

TWENTY QUESTIONS 
A player thinks of a specific 
kind of person, place, or thing 
(for example, an animal that 
lives on a farm). In 20 ques¬ 
tions or less, the other players 
try to guess the object by ask¬ 
ing questions that require a 
yes or no answer. The player 
who guesses correctly takes 
the next turn. 

LICENSE PLATE BINGO 

Make a few bingo cards with 
36 squares (6 vertical and 6 
horizontal), and fill each 
square randomly with a num¬ 
ber from 0 to 9 or a letter from 
A to Z. On your next road trip, 
give each passenger one of the 
cards. Then have everyone 
look for numbers on license 
plates that match those on their 


For More Ideas: 

BEST TRAVEL ACTIVITY 
BOOK EVER! (Rand McNally). 
A treasure trove of activi¬ 
ties, from connect-the-dots 
pictures to memory games 
for young children. 

52 FUN THINGS TO DO ON 
THE PLANE by Lynn Gordon, 
illustrated by Susan Synars- 
ki (Chronicle Books). A 
deck of 52 cards with sug¬ 
gestions for kid-appropriate 
games and activities. 

card and cross them out. (You 
may need to help younger kids 
with this.) The first person to 
cross all the numbers off his 
card yells “Bingo!” ■ 


Carole Terwilliger Meyers is 
the editor of The Family 
Travel Guide: An Inspiring 
Collection of Family-Friendly 
Vacations (Carousel Press). 


A Bag ^ Travel Tricks- 

Next time you take a trip with the kids, fill a bag with these 
boredom-busters: car-game books; a bottle of soap bubbles and 
a wand; a deck of playing cards; a small, portable audiocas¬ 
sette player with earphones; storybooks on tape; favorite 
books; finger puppets; crayons and coloring books; a magnify¬ 
ing glass; magnet boards with magnetic shapes. 





















THE WE AT 


HER'S TOO HOT TO HANDLE 




RECORD-BREAKING HIGH temperatures swept 
across the United States last summer, and with 
them came shocking stories about heat-related 
illnesses and deaths. There was much talk na¬ 
tionwide about the terrible danger that scorching 
summer days pose to older people. But the dis¬ 
cussion overlooked another group that is at great 
risk from extremely hot weather: children younger 


than age five, 

In fact, health experts warn, 
heat can kill kids. “Little ones 
are especially vulnerable to 
heat-induced illness,” empha¬ 
sizes Karen Frush, M.D., di¬ 
rector of pediatric emergency 
medicine at Duke University 
Medical Center in Durham, 
North Carolina. 

It doesn’t take extreme con¬ 
ditions to put children in 
harm’s way. “If the tempera¬ 
ture is higher than eighty de¬ 
grees and the humidity is sixty 
percent or more, children are 


in a danger zone,” warns 
Joseph Zanga, M.D., chair of 
the Division of General Pedi¬ 
atrics and Emergency Care at 
Virginia Commonwealth Uni¬ 
versity Medical College in 
Richmond. 

Preschoolers need special 
care during hot days. Below, 
you’ll find the facts and strate¬ 
gies you need to protect your 
child from heat illness this 
summer, and to ensure that 
you know what to do in case 
of an emergency. 


Why Heat 
Harms Children 

“Youngsters take longer to 
get used to hot weather,” 

Dr. Zanga explains, “and even 
when they do, they don’t cope 
as well as adults.” Kids bum 
calories faster, generating 
more internal warmth. And the 
body’s natural cooling mecha¬ 
nisms, such as sweating and 
increased circulation, do not 
fully develop until the child is 
about age ten. 

Also, when young children 
feel hot, they often don’t know 
how to control the environ¬ 
ment by turning on the air- 
conditioning, moving into the 
shade, or convincing adults 
that they’re overheated. “If a 
child says she’s uncomfort¬ 
able, parents need to pay atten¬ 
tion and consider the risk of 
heat illness,” Dr. Frush says. 

How can you tell if your 
child is in danger of getting 
sick from the heat? Consider 
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two things: the length of time she’s been 
exposed and the possibility that she’s de¬ 
hydrated. If your preschooler played out¬ 
side for 30 minutes or longer without a 
break, the likelihood of heat illness in¬ 
creases. Even indoors, a child can get 
overheated. “In any closed space where 
there’s little or no air movement, such as a 
small room, car, glass porch, greenhouse, 
or toolshed that kids might use as a club¬ 
house, there’s a risk of overheating,” says 
Jan Edwin Drutz, M.D., associate profes¬ 
sor of pediatrics at Baylor College of Med¬ 
icine in Houston. 


If 

the heat 
rises 
above 
80°F, 
kids are 
in a 

danger 

zone. 


New formula Purina® Kitten Chowj,with more 
poultry-based protein, has the extra nutrition 
kittens need to grow into healthy adult cats. 



THE PURINA® CAT CHOW® FAMILY 


BETTER KITTEN CARE MAKES BETTER CATS. 

Call 1-800-CAT-CARE for more information. 


Dehydration, which occurs when the 
body’s loss of water exceeds its intake, is 
equally dangerous. Symptoms may include 
a headache, dizziness, stomachache or 
nausea, or leg cramps. Even if the child 
does not complain of these, parents should 
be alert to the following signs: 

■ Excessive sweating 

■ Infrequent urination 

■ A dry or sticky mouth 

■ Lethargy or fatigue 

■ Unusual irritability 

Dr. Frush explains that any of these 
symptoms may be the first on a continuum 
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from mild illness to heat exhaustion or full 
heatstroke. “Once you see a symptom,” 
she adds, “interrupt the child’s activity, 
take him out of the heat, and give him flu¬ 
ids.” Water or electrolyte solutions like Pe¬ 
dialyte or Gatorade are good choices; the 
beverage should be cool, not ice cold. 

Even if a dehydrated child doesn’t feel 
thirsty, it’s critical for him to drink some¬ 
thing. “Unfortunately, there’s no instinct to 
drink sufficient amounts to replace lost flu¬ 
ids,” Dr. Frush says. “It may also happen 
that the child tries to drink, but feels nause¬ 
ated.” She warns that if the youngster can’t 
get or keep fluids down, a medical emer¬ 
gency may occur, and that you should get 
him to the hospital immediately. [See 
“Handling Heat Emergencies, ” above. ] 

Tips to Keep Your Kids Safe 

Protecting young children from the heat re¬ 
quires parental vigilance. Here are some 
important preventive strategies recom¬ 
mended by physicians and emergency- 
medicine specialists: 

Give fluids before your child 
goes outside. Get her fully hydrated by 
having her drink water or juice. When she 
says she’s no longer thirsty, ask her to take 
just three or four more sips. Avoid sugary 
carbonated drinks, such as soda, because 
they can cause the child’s body to produce 
more urine and lose fluids. Caffeinated 
beverages like iced tea can also result in 
water loss. 

Help your child adjust to hot 
weather gradually. When children 
travel from a cool climate to a very hot 


Handling Heat'- 

Emergencies 

"Parents should be able to recognize the early symptoms of heat illness before it 
progresses to heatstroke," says Dr. Joseph Zanga of Virginia Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sity Medical College in Richmond. Here, experts describe the two most severe heat- 
related conditions and how to treat them. 

■ HEAT EXHAUSTION The most common of all heat-induced ailments, heat 
exhaustion is caused by an excessive loss of fluids in hot, humid weather. Symptoms 
may include headache, irritability, lethargy, weakness, dry mouth, sunken eyes, nau¬ 
sea, and vomiting. The child may or may not be thirsty, and may have a temperature be¬ 
tween 101°Fand 104°F. 

WHAT TO DO Cool the child by bringing her into an air-conditioned room and 
wrapping her in a large towel or sheet soaked in cold water. If she shows no im¬ 
provement, seek immediate medical attention. 

■ HEATSTROKE If a child's skin is hot or dry to the touch, he may have heat¬ 
stroke. Other symptoms are a very pale complexion, a temperature of 104°F or higher, 
severe headache, dizziness, disorientation, and loss of consciousness. A child with 
heatstroke may also have a seizure, says Dr. Karen Frush of Duke University Medical 
Center in Durham, North Carolina. 

WHAT TO DO Call 911 immediately. "Don't take a child to the hospital in a car," 
warns Dr. Frush. "He needs paramedics—at once." While you're waiting for the am¬ 
bulance, wrap the child in a sheet or towel soaked in cold water and replace it fre¬ 
quently (his skin may warm the material). 


one, it may take 10 to 14 days for them to 
become fully acclimated. So whether 
you’re at home or on vacation, as soon as 
your child starts to look uncomfortable or 
perspire excessively, move him into the 
shade or an air-conditioned room. 

Dress your child in clothing that 
is loose, lightweight, and light- 
colored. Choose natural fabrics like cot¬ 
ton instead of synthetics, which hold in 
heat. Dress your preschooler in long sleeves 
and a hat to guard against sunburn. Change 
her clothes if perspiration saturates them; 
this will make her feel more comfortable. 

Use sunscreen with an SPF of 
at least 15. Remember to reapply the 
lotion after swimming or strenuous play. 

Keep outdoor play to a minimum 
between the hours of lO a.m. and 
3 p.m. The sun is at its most intense and 
dangerous during these peak daylight 
hours. Parents should observe this rule 
throughout the summer, but especially dur¬ 
ing a heat wave. 

Call frequent time-outs. Interrupt 
your child’s outdoor play every 30 min¬ 
utes, and have her drink at least a half cup 
of liquid. Even if she says she’s not thirsty, 
encourage her to drink “just a little.” A few 
sips will usually encourage a child to drink 
more. Pack bottled water in your child’s 
backpack or sports bag for convenience. 


Tune in to your child's cues. Never 
ignore a child’s complaint about feeling 
too hot or tired. Also, Dr. Zanga observes, 
“The average child will usually stop an ac¬ 
tivity when she’s overheated, but some¬ 
times a younster may need a parent to 
encourage her to take a break and rest.” 
Have her sit in the shade for several min¬ 
utes and give her something cool to drink. 

Keep children cool indoors, too. 
Don’t allow children to play in poorly ven¬ 
tilated rooms or in any closed space that 
can heat up, says Dr. Drutz. Even on over¬ 
cast days or with windows slightly open, a 
small room or a car’s interior can heat up 
rapidly. Don’t rely on indoor fans; these 
only recirculate hot air in a room that lacks 
ventilation. And a special word of caution: 
Kids may get a kick out of playing in an 
unattended car, but then find they are un¬ 
able to open the doors to get out. So keep 
the car doors locked and always be aware 
of your child’s whereabouts. 

By monitoring the weather and keeping 
an eye out for signs of illness, parents can 
protect their children while allowing them 
to enjoy the pleasures of summer. ■ 

Carol Orlock reports on health and sci¬ 
ence. Her most recent books are Know 
Your Body Clock and The End of Aging 
(Birch Lane Press). 
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BRING OUT THE POTTY. SUM 



FOR ANY PARENT wondering when and how her 
child will learn to use the potty, experts stress that 
children learn when they're ready, not when you 
are. But there is a great deal you can do to encour¬ 
age and guide your child. And summer is the per¬ 


fect season to try. 

“You don’t have the layers 
of clothes, and you don’t have 
the pressure,” notes Ann C. 
Stadtler, a pediatric nurse prac¬ 
titioner who codirects Toilet 
School, a six-week program 
for children aged four and 
older who have not learned 
toileting skills, at Children’s 
Hospital in Boston. “Whether 
you’re introducing the concept 
to a young toddler or trying to 
encourage a reluctant one 


who’s approaching preschool, 
summer is a great time of year 
for teaching your child about 
using the toilet.” 

Of course, not every parent 
can expect to throw away the 
diaper pail by Labor Day, adds 
Stadtler. She tells parents to 
have a step-by-step plan but 
not a timetable. “There are 
many reasons toilet learning 
goes awry,” Stadtler says, “and 
one of the most common is 


rushing the process. Some chil¬ 
dren get there directly, while 
others take every turn there is.” 

The secret to success, ex¬ 
perts say, is keeping the whole 
process low-key. That means 
sticking to short-term goals 
and remembering that your 
child will, eventually, learn to 
use the toilet. 

The Right Start 

Experts generally agree that 
children should be at least two 
years old before they begin 
toilet learning (the gentler, 
more accurate terms toilet 
learning and toilet teaching 
now often supplant toilet train¬ 
ing), and parents are frequently 
warned not to start too early. 

A good time to purchase a 
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IDEAL TIME TO LEARN 





potty seat is when your child is 
about 18 months old. Attach¬ 
ments that allow toddlers to 
use an adult toilet may be 
tempting to try (and, in fact, 
useful later on), but a beginner 
is better off with his feet on 
the floor, says Patricia Hender¬ 
son Shimm, associate director 
of the Barnard College Center 
for Toddler Development in 
New York City and the author 
of Parenting Your Toddler 
(Addison-Wesley). 

The most important factor, 
says Shimm, is not the child’s 
age, but whether she is ready 
to learn. Signs of readiness in¬ 
clude the following: 

Language Skills Your 
child can follow simple direc¬ 
tions and understand words 
that apply to the learning 
process, such as wet and potty. 

Diaper Curiosity Your 
child asks to see what’s inside 
a wet or dirty diaper. 

Discomfort With Dia¬ 
pers Some children display 
obvious discomfort and request 
that have their diapers changed. 

The Ability to Remove 
Clothing Your child can eas¬ 
ily pull on and pull off pants 
that have an elastic waist. 

Once you’ve decided to pro¬ 
ceed with toilet teaching, 
Stadtler recommends having 
your child sit on the potty be¬ 
fore bath time. Introduce the 
routine very casually by saying 
something like, “Tonight we’re 
going to try something new— 
sitting on your potty.” Make 
this into a daily routine, and en¬ 
courage it with small rewards, 
such as hugs, stickers, or read¬ 
ing a book. If your child resists, 
don’t insist. Just say, “I see 
you’re not ready to sit tonight.” 
Then try again the next night. 

Many children, particularly 
girls, will have their first suc¬ 
cess producing a bowel move¬ 
ment in the toilet, then progress 
to urine control, first in the day¬ 
time and then at night. Boys 
tend to learn urine control first. 

Once bath-time potty sitting 
becomes routine, establish more 
regular potty times, perhaps 
every two or three hours or after 


meals. If your child successfully 
uses the potty, praise him but 
don’t assume that the learning 
process is over. Toilet learning 
is a major developmental step, 
and children can be expected to 
resist and regress before they 
master the skill. 

The Summertime 
Advantage 

Warm weather means you can 
put a potty outside and leave it 
in an accessible place as your 
toddler runs around without a 
diaper (don’t forget the sun¬ 
screen, though). Of course, she 
may be surprised to find her 
legs and feet wet. But gradually, 
she’ll begin to make the con¬ 
nection between what her body 
produces and where it should 
be deposited. 

As the process continues, 
it’s important that you monitor 
your reactions. Your toddler 
may resist if you express ex¬ 
treme pleasure when she uses 
the potty, or acute disappoint¬ 
ment when she doesn’t. In¬ 
stead, keep the praise low-key 
and stick to nonconfrontational 
reminders like, “Next time, 


if your child resists, but don’t 
abandon the routine. After a 
while, your child will start to 
see the benefits of staying 
clean and dry. 

During the learning process, 
Shimm recommends going 
straight to underpants, reserv¬ 
ing diapers for naps and night 
time. This way your child will 
experience the consequences of 
not using the potty. Other ex¬ 
perts recommend making the 
transition to underpants slowly, 
using diapers and disposable 
training pants along the way. 


Deciding on a method depends 
on your child’s disposition and 
what works best for you. 

Getting Back 
on Track 

If you’ve already attempted 
toilet teaching and have hit a 
wall, Shimm suggests throw¬ 
ing an occasional “potty party” 
where children bring their own 
potties, place them in a circle, 
and use them as needed. Tod¬ 
dlers who aren’t trained will 
sometimes try it out after 
watching their peers in action. 

If parents are concerned 
about their child’s progress, 
they should approach the 
child’s doctor to discuss differ¬ 
ent approaches or the possibil¬ 
ity of any physical problems, 
says Robin Chernoff, M.D., 
director of the Family-Behav¬ 
ior Clinic at Johns Hopkins 
Children’s Center in Baltimore 
and assistant professor of pedi¬ 
atrics at Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine. 

Learning to use the toilet 
is an important achievement, 
but the speed with which it’s 
mastered doesn’t indicate a 
child’s intelligence or a parent’s 
effectiveness, according to 
Dr. Chernoff, who adds, “It 
should never be considered a 
yardstick of one’s parenting.” ■ 


Susan Schoenberger, a free¬ 
lance Writer in Baltimore, is 
the mother of four-year-old 
Andrew (who has been dry for 
a year) and one-year-old Jenna 
(who thinks Andrew’s potty 
makes a fine hat). 
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Too Seriously? 

Toilet teaching can sometimes take on exaggerated impor¬ 
tance for parents. The hardest part for many adults, according 
to Dr. Robin Chernoff of Johns Hopkins Children's Center, is 
backing off when a child says no. "If it becomes a battle, the 
child will win," she says. 

Dr. Chernoff and other experts say it’s time to ease up if: 

■ YOU ARE GETTING ANGRY OR PUNISHING THE CHILD. "Acci¬ 
dents" are a normal part of the learning curve; punishing a child 
is always inappropriate. 

■ YOUR CHILD IS WITHHOLDING BOWEL MOVEMENTS. A 
child's reluctance to give up control may mean you're pushing 
too hard. Consider easing up. 

■ YOUR PROMISED REWARDS ARE BECOMING EXCESSIVE. If 
the rewards are too big (for example, a new toy every time your 
child goes), then your child will get the wrong message. Learn¬ 
ing to use the toilet, ultimately, is its own reward. 

■ YOUR CHILD BECOMES SUDDENLY SHY OR WITHDRAWN. 
When a normally outgoing child starts hiding, for example, he 
may be trying to escape the pressure of using the toilet. 

■ YOU START COMPARING YOUR CHILD'S PROGRESS WITH 
THAT OF OTHER CHILDREN. Saying. "Your friend Timmy already 
knows how to use the potty," sets a child up for failure. 


Helpful Potty Books _ 

■ / Have to Go by Anna Ross (Random House). Little Grover from 
Sesame Sfreeffinds the potty, and gets help from his mother. 

■ KoKo Bear's New Potty by Vicki Lansky (Bantam Books). 
KoKo, a unisex bear, learns to use the potty. 

■ No More Diapers by J. G. Brooks, M.D. (Delacorte Press). This 
compilation of separate stories for boys and girls introduces 
children to the procedures of toilet learning. 

■ Once Upon a Potty by Alona Frankel (Barron's Educational Se¬ 
ries). Joshua (or Prudence; there are two versions) receives a 
potty from his grandmother and learns how to use it. 

■ Uh Oh! Gotta Go! by Bob McGrath (Barron's Educational 
Series). Toddlers narrate humorous potty anecdotes. 


let’s go to the toilet.” Back off 


















Betsy Ross Appreciates Great Design 
And Quality Stitching. 


American babies are looking particularly fashionable this season in stars and stripes 
and flowers and plaids and other great designs from OshKosh B'Gosh. 

For the store nearest you, call 1-800-t8t-46H. 
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It's nothing personal, milk is good food. But your 10-month- 
old may still have problems digesting it. He's eating solid foods 
now, and is ready to move off of soy infant formula. But move 
to what? 

That's why the makers of Enfamil® created Next Step® Soy, 
especially for toddlers who may have reactions to milk. Next 
Step Soy's formulation provides more iron and Vitamin G than 
milk-and it's gentle on his tummy. - 
So when the time comes to graduate from soy infant formula, 
you won't have to worry as much about your little rookie. 

Next Step* Soy. Your child's next step. 









Diary ofa (1 , 

potty- 

teaching 

mom 


MY DAUGHTER, GABRIELLE, was a little over two 


years old last year when I took her to buy a potty and 
all the potty-teaching gear we could carry. Once home, 
she promptly sat on the potty, which I'd placed in the 
living room, and started watching her new potty 
video. "Wow," I thought. "This will be a breeze." 

I was, of course, quite wrong. Gabrielle's inter¬ 
est in the potty lasted about as long as her inter¬ 
est does with a new toy—about three days. In 
fact, it was approximately three months before I 
could confidently give away Gabrielle's diapers. 


Here's what happened, i 

[October] 

Gabrielle is showing plenty 
of signs that she is “ready.” 

We go out to buy her panties. 
She picks a package of frilly 
pink ones that have a picture 
of her favorite movie charac¬ 
ters. She hugs the package, as 
if it were a warm, sleeping 
kitten. “Mommy, I love these, 

I really love them,” she says 
fervently. “Can we buy them? 
Please can we?” 

“Sure, honey, we’ll buy two 
if you like them so much,” 

I reply magnanimously, think¬ 
ing, “Ha! These will certainly 
do the trick.” 

Hardly. At home, she wets 
all three panties by bedtime. 


[November] 

Alas, the connection between 
wearing panties and staying 
dry still isn’t working. In dia¬ 
pers most of the time, Gab¬ 
rielle (for the most part) loses 
interest in using the potty. 

One day a friend and her 
three-year-old daughter arrive 
for a playdate. The girls take 
off all their clothes and sit side 
by side on potties (I had pur¬ 
chased a spare for upstairs). 

I take lots of pictures, which 
only a mother could love. 
Though the girls fight over the 
pink potty, each has success. 

I feel great, until Gabrielle 
poops in her new panties later 
in the day. 



The author and her daughter, Gabrielle. 


Surely that’s not resentment 
I feel bubbling up inside me? 
As I clean her, I struggle to 
maintain my cool. 

[December] 

Successes, cleanups, and my 
gentle “let’s try again with dry 
panties” have practically be¬ 
come routine. 

I’m preparing breakfast 
when I suddenly hear, “Oh 
dear, oh dear, oh dear!” 

My daughter sounds just 
like my grandmother. I come 
running, and find an enormous 
wet spot on her bedroom car¬ 
pet. “What happened?” she 
asks. “You had an accident,” 

I tell her. “I don’t like acci¬ 
dents,” she says. Who does? 

I think. “Let’s put on panties 
and try again,” I say. 

“No,” she says adamantly, 
“I want a diaper.” 

What to do? I don’t want to 
traumatize her, so I give in. 

Later, I catch her with a 
“poopie face,” swaying from 
one foot to the other. Moving 
fast, I strip off her overalls and 
diaper and rush her to the potty. 
She tries and tries, but nothing. 

My heart goes out to her, sit¬ 
ting there, naked and vulnera¬ 
ble, trying so hard to please 
me. “Maybe the pink potty will 
work better,” she suggests. 


And she’s right—there it is, 
her first poop in the potty. 

We call everyone—my par¬ 
ents and our friends. Then 
Gabrielle eats three chocolate 
candies, proceeds to make a 
“wee wee” on the floor, and 
demands a diaper. 

Two steps forward... 

A few days late r... Gabrielle 
wakes up and tells me that she 
has to make. She uses the potty. 
Still, I send her to preschool in 
a diaper, just in case. When I 
pick her up, her teachers tell 
me she used the potty that day. 
That night, she wakes up twice 
to go to the bathroom. 

One week after that... That’s 
it, at age two years and eight 
months, Gabrielle’s trained. 
Completely. She’s very proud, 
and tells everyone about her 

And me? I look at Gabrielle 
and see a little girl growing 
up, despite her pudgy cheeks. 
Is it my imagination, or is she 
more mature and indepen¬ 
dent? I could swear she’s 
taller, too, or maybe it’s just 
that I don’t see a diaper 
bulging from beneath her lit¬ 
tle leggings anymore. Yes, I 
feel plenty proud myself. ■ 


Carolyn Hoyt is a freelance 
writer living in Glen Rock , 
New Jersey. 
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The 

[ ARENTS OF INFANTS TEND TO 
I avoid spending any extended time 
I away from home. But a friend’s 
f wedding or a relative’s illness might 
necessitate an overnight separa- 
I tion. “The reality is that sometimes you 
I might have to be apart from the baby,” 
I says Elizabeth Kay Spencer, M.D., assis¬ 
tant professor of psychiatry at New York 
University Medical Center in New York 
City and a spokesperson for the American 
Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychia¬ 
try. To make the experience as painless as 
possible for you and your baby, it’s impor¬ 
tant to take the following steps: 

Select a caregiver who knows 
your baby well. Infants younger than 
four months will probably be comfortable 
with anyone who provides gentle, attentive 
care. But a child aged six months or older 
should be left with a person she knows 
well, such as a regular baby-sitter or a close 


Leaving your 
baby overnight 
can be difficult. 
Here's bow to 
make it easier 


fir fi tyamt-e 1 

l 

You may worry about how your baby will handle 
the first overnight separation—but what about 
you ? Time apart from the baby can be trying for par¬ 
ents, who may experience both guilt and anxiety. 

Dr. Elizabeth Kay Spencer of New York University 
Medical Center reminds parents that preparation is 
an effective stress reducer. "If you choose a reli¬ 
able caregiver, and agree on what to do should any 
problems arise, you'll have less to worry about," 
she says. Dr. Alvin Rosenfeld, a child psychiatrist, 
adds, "Feeling guilty won't help your child, but 
planning how to minimize her discomfort will." 


relative. “The best choice is someone who 
is familiar with the baby and knows how to 
respond to her,” says Alvin Rosenfeld, 
M.D., a child psychiatrist in New York City. 
“Leaving a very young child with someone 
she doesn’t know well—even a grandpar¬ 
ent—may not be a good idea.” Be sure to 
leave the caregiver you choose a phone 
number where you can be reached at all 
times, Dr. Rosenfeld adds. 

If possible, have the baby cared 
for at home. “It’s hard to combine the 
newness of a first overnight separation with 
the newness of someone else’s house,” 
notes Dr. Spencer. If your child 
must stay elsewhere, be certain to 
bring some of his favorite toys, 
books, and blankets for comfort. 

Stick to your baby's 
schedule. Make sure the care¬ 
giver follows your baby’s regular 
routine, including feedings and 
bath and bedtime routines. “Pre¬ 
dictability gives the child a sense 
of security,” Dr. Spencer explains. 

Tell your family doctor 
that you will be away. If you 
have questions about an interrup¬ 
tion in nursing or bottle feeding, 
discuss them with your physician 
well in advance of your trip. Be 
sure to leave his phone number, as 


well as other emergency 
numbers, with your care¬ 
giver. Notify the doctor 
that while you’re away he 
might get calls from some¬ 
one other than you. 

Avoid teary good¬ 
byes. Keep in mind that 
because toddlers experi¬ 
ence separation anxiety, 
it’s much tougher for them 
to part with a parent than it 
is for a newborn. Try to 
make the moment of de¬ 
parture as easy as possible 
for both you and the child. 
Think about other occasions when you’ve 
left her for an afternoon with Granddad or 
for a day with a sitter. “Consider what 
worked best in those situations,” advises 
Dr. Spencer. “Maybe it was a quick, happy 
good-bye, or perhaps lots of kisses and 
hugs eased the way.” 

COMING HOME 

When you return, make a special effort to 
reconnect with your child. “The baby may 
be annoyed with you for leaving and show 
it by fussing or clinging to you. This is nat¬ 
ural,” says Dr. Rosenfeld. 

There may be some regression, he warns. 
Your baby may resist going to sleep or want 
a pacifier that she gave up a while ago. Try 
not to overreact. Let her have the comfort 
she needs now and she’ll regain her inde¬ 
pendence soon. “The goal for the child is to 
have the freedom to regress and then 
progress again,” Dr. Rosenfeld explains. 

Finally, indulge your baby in extra hold¬ 
ing, kissing, and playing. You might also 
present your toddler with a small gift to 
help smooth the transition. But remember 
that special attention is the best present you 
can give him. ■ 

Antonia van der Meer is the author of Great 
Beginnings: An Illustrated Guide to You 
and Your Baby’s First Year (Dell). 
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Baby teeth have special needs. 

Pediatricians recommend Baby Orajel® Tooth & Gum Cleanser. 



• Kids get plaque, too. 

Sugars in formula, juice, and other foods form plaque. 
Water isn't enough to remove it. And ordinary toothpaste 
has disadvantages. 


• Unique plaque-fighter for 
babies and toddlers. 

Gentle Microdent™ helps remove plaque from soft new 
teeth and prevent its build-up. 

• Non-abrasive and fluoride-free. 

It's gentle on new enamel and gums. Also, ask your doctor 
why fluoride toothpaste may not be right for your baby. 


Non-foaming and safe to swallow. 

That's important since young children have trouble 
spitting out, 


• Babies and toddlers love the taste. 

Now good oral hygiene can be fun! 


• Pediatrician recommended. 

Nine out of every ten pediatricians surveyed would 
recommend Baby OrajePTooth & Gum Cleanser 
Ask your doctor 


The one for kids under four. 


; directed. © 1994 Del Pharmaceuticals, Inc., a subsidiary of Del Laboratorie 















Ever wish for a magic barrier between wetness and your skin? 
Your wish is our command. Your skin stays extra dry, because 
inside Huggies Supreme diapers is a magical new panel that 
helps draw wetness away-and does it fast. It’s called the DryTouch layer, 
the ultimate in dryness, and it’s exclusive to Huggies® 

Supreme diapers. We also give you magical softness, inside 
and out, and magical comfort, thanks to our stretchy 
sides. Even our tabs are exclusive — from Velcro Companies. 

Huggies 8 Supreme. The ultimate in care. 


Huggies 
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GUIDE 


ELOPMENT 


How children 
learn to 
manage their 
Impulses 



EVERY CHILD ACTS IMPULSIVELY AT TIMES. 
However, with the crucial support of their 
parents, children gradually learn to make im¬ 
portant decisions about what kinds of behavior are appropriate. As kids 
mature, self-control becomes more and more a part of who they are and 
how they relate to both peers and adults. 



Birth to Two 


BY JAMES M. HERZOG, M.D. 

■ 

FROM THE TIME THEY ARE 
born, infants instinctually reg¬ 
ulate important aspects of their 
behavior. The purpose of this 
basic form of self-control is to 
help the child stay physically 
close to his parents. For exam¬ 
ple, a nursing baby is able to 
regulate the amount of pres¬ 
sure he applies on the nipple to 
draw milk. By not biting down 
too hard, he makes it more 
pleasant for his mother to 
nurse him. And this encour¬ 
ages her to interact with the 
baby more frequently. 

Similarly, an infant’s inborn 
ability to control his crying 
also contributes to the close¬ 
ness of a parent and child. Re¬ 
search has shown that a baby 
adjusts the tone and volume of 
his cries in order to get spe¬ 
cific needs met. 

Around the age of seven or 
eight months, the baby’s desire 
to be close to his parents be¬ 
gins to conflict with a desire 
for more separateness. This 
time his instinctual ability 
works in the interest of inde¬ 
pendence. Though the baby 
still wants to be with his par¬ 
ents most of the time, he will 
now insist on having a say in 
what they do together. For ex¬ 
ample, he might not feel like 
being held or put in his infant 
seat, so he will stiffen when 
his mother tries to pick him 
up. He may also cry as a way 
of registering an objection to 
something he doesn’t like. 

Toward the end of the first 
year, a baby can use crying to 
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exert some control over his 
parents’ comings and goings. 

? In fact, he may suddenly throw 
s a tearful fit when being turned 
3 over to a baby-sitter, as a way 
) of saying to his parents, 

) “Please don’t leave me.” 

> 

Why Words Make 
a Difference 

i At around 14 or 15 months the 
j child’s verbal skills begin to 
i develop, and she is able to use 
language to describe simple 
actions and their consequences 
to herself. For example, a child 
might think, “I want to throw 
my bottle on the floor,” and 
then reason, “but Mommy 
doesn’t like it when I do that.” 
She is beginning to develop 
the ability to make a choice 
about her actions: “Will I do 
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what I want, or what Mommy 
wants?” Again, the baby wants 
to stay close to her mother, but 
she’s also trying to establish 
her independence. 

The fact that girls often de¬ 
velop language skills before 
boys do helps to explain why, 
by the end of their second 
year, girls are usually more 
capable of practicing self¬ 


restraint and doing what their 
mothers ask them to do. They 
may be better at following di¬ 
rections and completing tasks. 

Whether or not parents re¬ 
spond physically or with 
words to a child’s misbehavior 
plays a crucial role in the 
child’s developing capacity for 
self-control. Researchers have 
observed that parents tend to 
respond to boys’ misbehavior 
by spanking or physically 
thwarting them in some way. 
With girls, however, they are 
more likely to say no and ver¬ 
balize anger. Obviously, by us¬ 
ing words, a parent conveys a 
message to a child about the 
importance of self-restraint. 
This makes it easier for a child 
to internalize positive images 
of controlled behavior, which 



9lK.T(1 TO TWO 

■ A newborn's instincts 
allow her to regulate 
some aspects of her 
behavior. For example, 
she has the inborn ability 
to control her crying; this 
makes it possible for her 
parents to respond to spe¬ 
cific needs. 

■ When your toddler mis¬ 
behaves, use words rather 
than actions to get the 
child to stop. By observing 
a parent react verbally 
rather than physically, the 
child learns how self- 
restraint works. — K.R. 


is necessary before self-control 
can become truly automatic. 


Dr. James M. Herzog is senior 
scholar in child psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School and 
a practicing child and adult 
psychiatrist. 

Two to Five 


WHEN A PRESCHOOLER HAS 
self-control, she can be counted 
on to keep unruly impulses in 
check. Gaining this capacity is 
one of the most important 
tasks of early childhood, and 
parents are very involved at 
every step of the way. 

By age two, children are ac¬ 
tively exploring their environ¬ 
ment. While this represents an 
important advance in the quest 
for autonomy, a child’s new¬ 
found curiosity also subjects 
him to potential safety haz¬ 
ards. As a result, parents often 
find themselves exerting enor¬ 
mous controls on their chil¬ 
dren to keep them safe: They 
run after them on the sidewalk 
or take breakable objects out 
of their hands. 

The parents of a two-year- 
old must restrain his actions 
because he doesn’t yet have 
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the capacity to do so himself. 
For example, if a child runs 
full speed toward a wall, he 
doesn’t have the muscular co¬ 
ordination to stop quickly 
enough to avoid injury. He 
doesn’t even understand the 
dangers of not stopping. 

But simply saying no or 
don’t to an out-of-control 
child usually results in a tem¬ 
per tantrum. As every parent 
knows, even the most reason¬ 
able child will sometimes in¬ 
sist on doing just the opposite 
of what he knows he is sup¬ 
posed to do, especially when 
it involves issues of physical 
autonomy like eating and toi¬ 
let training. While this can 
sometimes develop into a kind 
of tug-of-war over who is in 
control of the child’s body, 


parents should try not to let 
the problem reach that point. 

The Roots of 
Self-restraint 

Between the ages of three and 
four, a child’s physical and 
cognitive skills begin to im¬ 
prove, and parents no longer 
need to take as much control 
over his actions. Because the 
child’s neuromuscular system 
is more mature, it is easier for 
him to make his body do what 
he wants it to do. And because 
his depth perception has devel¬ 
oped, he is more able to assess 
whether he might fall when 
he’s playing on climbing 
equipment. 

Moreover, the child’s in¬ 
creasing cognitive capacities 
make it easier for him to ap¬ 


preciate—and anticipate— 
cause and effect. For example, 
he now knows that if he drops 
a vase or a fragile toy, it will 
most likely break. Understand¬ 
ing the possible consequences 
of his actions makes it easier 
for the child to resist the urge 
to act impulsively. 

By the age of four or so the 
child is far better able to take 
charge of his behavior. He has 
a strong desire to please his 
parents, which is combined 
with a wish to avoid punish¬ 
ment. Now that he knows what 
upsets his mother and father, 
he often tries to behave as they 
would like him to. 

Greater Expectations 

This new capacity for self- 
control is met by new parental 
expectations. For example, par¬ 
ents assume that a five-year- 
old will be able to sit still 
during simple group activities, 
such as a short religious ser¬ 
vice. And they expect that she 


TWO TO FIVE 

■ Before you get upset 
about a preschooler's out- 
of-control behavior, make 
sure that you are not 
expecting too much of her. 
Younger children often do 
not have the physical or 
cognitive capacity to 
practice self-restraint on 
a consistent basis. 

■ Acknowledge your 
child's efforts to act with 
self-control. This will 
serve to reinforce and 
encourage him to restrain 
his impulses. — K.R. 


will not throw a tantrum if they 
forbid her to wear party shoes. 

But parents must also real¬ 
ize that although five-year- 
olds can be counted on to 
behave appropriately on a 
fairly consistent basis, it’s still 

JULY/AUGUST 1996 
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go. 


Js Somebody ready to be a Big Kid? 

Then new Pull-Ups® training pants can help 
that somebody get into training as no diaper can. 

That’s because Pull-Ups now look even more 
like “Big Kid™” underwear with individual designs 
for girls and boys. So kids want to use them to 
do the right thing all by themselves. And even 
though they protect like a diaper, new Pull-Ups 
help a baby become a “Big Kid” like no diaper can. 

The fact is, nothing else looks so much like 
“Big Kid” underwear. Which gives kids a powerful 


motivation to, well, get going. 



necessary to set realistic goals 
for them. You can assume that 
children should behave them¬ 
selves during a quick meal in a 
family restaurant, for example, 
but that they cannot sit still for 
a three-course formal dinner. 

Parents should praise chil¬ 
dren when they make a special 
effort to control their impulses. 
Saying something like, “I 
know how much you wanted 
to eat that cookie before din¬ 
ner, but I appreciate that you 
waited until dessert,” reinforces 
the child’s good judgment 
and shows that you value 
the behavior. 

Finally, parents should try to 
set an example. It’s easier for a 
child to learn to restrain her 
impulses if she sees her par¬ 
ents doing the same. 


Dr. Charles Flatter is profes¬ 
sor of human development at 
the University of Maryland at 
College Park Institute for 
Child Study. 


Six to Eleven 

■ 


BY THE TIME MOST CHILDREN 

start school, they can sit for 
relatively long periods of time 
without fidgeting. If they get 
angry at a classmate, they gen¬ 
erally know they should ex¬ 
press their feelings in words 
rather than act them out physi¬ 
cally. And if they wish to 
speak in class, they usually 
know they should raise their 
hands and wait to be called on. 

This is not to say that six- 
and seven-year-olds have 
mastered self-control. They 
still have strong negative im¬ 
pulses that will pop up from 
time to time. The difference is 
that by this age, most boys 
and girls make a determined 
effort to exert some form of 
self-control, even if they’re 
not always successful. 

All of this is possible be¬ 


cause school-age children are 
developing an extremely sen¬ 
sitive inner voice that pro¬ 
vides them with moral advice. 
This takes the form of behav¬ 
ioral dos and don’ts. 

This internal monitor, or 
conscience, is influenced by 
the values children have 
learned from their parents, 
teachers, and friends over the 
years. And increasingly, a 
child’s conscience leads him to 
control his negative impulses. 
His conscience also encourages 
him to do things because it’s 
right to do them, not because 
he wants to avoid punishment. 
For example, a child now un¬ 
derstands that he shouldn’t take 
more than his fair share of 
dessert—even when his parents 
aren’t looking—because he 
knows it’s good to leave equal 
amounts for others. 

Abstract Thinking 

By the age of eight or nine, 
children have developed an¬ 


other resource to draw on to 
control hostile impulses: the 
capacity to think abstractly. 
With this new ability, a child is 
able to understand the work¬ 
ings of the world with more in¬ 
sight and objectivity than was 
possible for her even a few 
years earlier. 

Let’s say a nine-year-old 
girl gets so angry at her two- 
year-old brother for scribbling 
on her notebook that she wants 
to hit him. A few years before, 
she may have controlled her 
anger by telling herself, “It’s 
wrong to hit.” Now her ability 
to think abstractly has added a 
new aspect to her self-control: 
She may say to herself, “He’s 
just a little kid, and he didn’t 
mean any harm.” This moment 
of reflection—in which she 
can see the situation from her 
baby brother’s perspective and 
not just her own—gives her a 
chance to short-circuit those 
angry feelings rather than 
act on them. ► 
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\ It is also true that certain 
) types of children have a harder 
^ struggle with unruly impulses. 
s This can be a result of either 
3 their upbringing or their tem- 

> perament. Often it’s a combi- 
) nation of many factors. Of 

1 course, even the most mature 
10- or 11-year-old is not able 

> to act with complete restraint 
^ all of the time. Self-control 

mechanisms do fail them, and 
i any child can become unglued 
given sufficient stress. 


When Being Good Is Bad 

There are also youngsters who 
try too hard to be good. Overly 
controlled children never al¬ 
low themselves even the 


slightest mistake. These chil¬ 
dren should be encouraged to 
be less hard on themselves. 
Sometimes a child may be¬ 
come excessively concerned 
about the misbehavior of 
others. He may be a tattletale 
or a self-appointed class moni¬ 
tor. This child needs to be en¬ 
couraged to monitor himself, 
and let the teacher do the mon¬ 
itoring in the classroom. 

Finally, there is the child 
who refuses to acknowledge 
his lapses in self-control. This 
child tends to blame his bad 
behavior on someone else, 
saying, for example, “Lucy 
made me do it.” While these 
youngsters often become an¬ 


gry when challenged, parents 
must insist such children own 
up to their actions. 

By preadolescence most 
children have developed the 
emotional and physical re¬ 
straints that are essential to 
healthy development. Because 
self-control is now a definite 
part of their character, boys and 
girls can focus on the important 
social, emotional, and intellec¬ 
tual tasks that lie ahead as they 
approach adolescence. ■ 


Dr. Phyllis Tyson is associate 
clinical professor of psychiatry 
at the University of California 
at San Diego and is in private 
practice in La Jolla. 


SIX TO 
lllVlti 

■ Children who find it 
difficult to control them¬ 
selves need special sup¬ 
port from parents. Give 
youngsters specific 
strategies to follow— 
like counting to ten or 
taking several deep 
breaths—to prevent act¬ 
ing on an impulse. 

■ If a child tends to blame 
his misbehavior on others, 
parents have to confront 
him in a straightforward 
and consistent way. 
Though this may mean 
standing up to his anger or 
dealing with a tantrum, he 
will benefit from your 
intervention. — K.R. 
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Answers 
to parents' 
medical 
questions 


Vegetarian Diets 

My husband wants our family to 
eat a vegetarian diet, but I'm 
> afraid our one-year-old won't get 
all the nutrients she needs. Is it 
safe to limit her diet in this way? 

f properly planned and maintained, vege¬ 
tarian diets are safe for young children. As 
long as caloric intake is sufficient, and 
enough protein, iron, and other essential 
minerals are available, these diets should 
pose no health problems. 

To provide adequate protein and iron, be 
sure to offer your child foods such as beans, 
peanut butter, iron-fortified cereals, vegeta¬ 
bles (sweet potatoes and spinach, among 
others), and some dried fruits (not raisins, 
which are a choking hazard for young kids). 

If the diet you choose prohibits milk and 
eggs as well as meat, remember to include 
foods rich in vitamin B12 (fortified soy milk 
and cereal products), calcium (tofu, mustard 
greens, broccoli, collard greens), and zinc 
(whole grains, wheat bran, wheat germ). 

Also, consult your child’s doctor about 
the use of appropriate vitamin supplements, 
j Rebecca Unger, M.D. 

Pediatrician 



My three-year-old's baby teeth 
have cavities. Will this lead to 
damage in his permanent teeth? 

"* arly treatment of baby teeth, followed 
by a consistent professional and home 
^ maintenance program, is the best way to 
prevent damage to permanent teeth. It’s 
essential to remove decay from your 
■■child’s teeth since it may lead to a more 
extensive infection of the surrounding bone 
and gums, and cause discomfort. 

Brush and floss your child’s teeth daily 
(most children need assistance until about 
age seven). Since tooth decay can be caused 
by prolonged bottle feeding, don’t allow a 
child to fall asleep with a bottle in his 
mouth. Also, your three-year-old should be 
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weaned to a cup if he’s still using a bottle 
during the day. Limit pacifier use and avoid 
foods that stick to the teeth, such as caramel 
and gum. The American Academy of Pedi¬ 
atric Dentistry suggests that children have 
their first dental checkup by age one and 
follow-up visits every six months there¬ 
after. Also, be sure to ask your child’s den¬ 
tist if a fluoride rinse is necessary. 

If the decay of your son’s teeth is exten¬ 
sive, capping—covering the tooth surface 
with a protective material—may be the best 
method to restore his teeth to their proper 
function and appearance. Ask your child’s 
dentist about this procedure. 

Robert O. Cooley, D.D.S. 

Pediatric dentist 


Yeast Infections 

Our two-year-old daughter has 
frequent yeast infections. To 
prevent them, we were advised 
to use cloth diapers and avoid 
bubble baths, but nothing 
works. What more can we do? 

t’s not unusual for girls to develop yeast 
infections. Since this has been a recurrent 
problem for your daughter, there may be 
underlying conditions contributing to it. 
One might be chronic antibiotic use, 
sometimes as a result of treatment for 
frequent ear infections. Certain endocrine 
problems, such as diabetes, can also in¬ 
crease susceptibility to recurrent yeast 
infections. In these cases, there are usually 
additional signs, such as excessive thirst 
and appetite, and weight loss; alert your 
child’s doctor if these symptoms occur. 

Yeast infections are treated with antifun¬ 
gal cream, which the doctor will prescribe 
for seven to ten days. If the problem per¬ 
sists, discuss it with the physician. 

Dennis Vickers', M.D. 

Pediatrician 


A note to our readers: The information in Your 
Child's Health is general and cannot take the place of 
the advice of a health care practitioner who is famil¬ 
iar with your child. 


Canker Sores 


My daughter frequently devel¬ 
ops canker sores. What are they, 
and how can I prevent them? 

T hese sores are painful, red-rimmed 
blisters that usually occur on the gums 
or tongue. The medical term for fre¬ 
quently occurring canker sores is recur¬ 
rent aphthous stomatitis. The condition 
is very common. 

Canker sores are different from fever 
blisters, which are filled with fluid and may 
develop in clusters on the lips and around 
the mouth and nose. Such lesions may be 
the result of an underlying infection, such 
as herpes simplex, or a disease, such as dia¬ 
betes or sickle-cell anemia. Consult your 
child’s doctor to rule out these possibilities. 

If your child is otherwise healthy, her 
canker sores are probably caused by one of 
the following; trauma from a dental device 
(braces or a retainer), a reaction to a drug 
(aspirin, for example), or stress. In many 
cases, there is no cure or means of preven¬ 
tion. Cleaning the blisters with a cotton 
swab soaked in a hydrogen peroxide solu¬ 
tion can help them heal more quickly. To re¬ 
lieve pain, give your child acetaminophen 
or apply over-the-counter analgesics such 
as Anbesol or Xylocaine to the sores. Suck¬ 
ing an ice cube before eating, as well as 
avoiding citrus fruits or other acidic foods, 
may also reduce her discomfort. 

Ben Z. Katz, M.D. 
Pediatric infectious disease specialist 


Please send your medical questions, 
including the child's age, to: 

E-mail your questions to 
sspletters@aol.com, or 
fax them to 212-875-6105. 
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Do tkem ex Simple f <x\or 'witk Fan Birtkddy Caps// 



1. As shown on the Kellogg's ® Cocoa Krispies ® cereal box, 
prepare one batch of Kellogg's 9 Rice Knspies Treats® Recipe 
through step 2. 

2. Divide warm mixture into 21/2 -inch muffin-pan cups 
coated with cooking spray. 

3. Evenly press mixture into individual cups. 

4. Cool. Remove from pans and fill with your favorite 
non-fat frozen yogurt. Serve immediately. Makes 16 favors. 
(Cups may be filled with pudding, nuts or raisins.) 

Try the delicious original recipe. Substitute regular 
Kellogg's ® Rice Krispies ® cereal. 

Get over 80 other delicious recipes! Send a $2.99 check or 
money order with two proofs of purchase from 
Kellogg's ® Rice Krispies ® or Kellogg's ® Cocoa Krispies ® to: 
Kellogg's ® Rice Krispies Cereal Cookbook Offer, 

P.O. Box 185327, Battle Creek, MI 49018-5327, 
while supplies last. Or get them free at: 
www.treatsrecipes.com 
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Fire Up 
the 


Grill! 


BARBECUING IS A GREAT WAY TO PREPARE A 
healthy dinner without being cooped up in the 
kitchen. And these flavorful marinades and tangy 
brush-on sauces are sure to pique your family's 
taste buds. (If you're using a marinade, soak the 
meat overnight for the best taste.) So toss a few 
fresh vegetables onto the grill, warm up some 
bread, and serve a scrumptious outdoor dinner. 
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Five-Spice fork S«tavf( 

Maple-W«z-e«l fork 

Grrtlcd 14getable( 


coconut lime 
f HILimP 

PREPARATION TIME: 10 MINUTES 
MARINATING TIME: 2 HOURS 
COOKING TIME: 8 MINUTES 
servings: 4 

Since most of the marinade 
in this recipe is discarded after 
the shrimp has finished soak¬ 
ing, the coconut milk adds 
an exotic flavor without leav¬ 
ing a lot of fat. 

2 tablespoons canned 
coconut milk 
2 tablespoons lime juice 
2 teaspoons fish sauce or 
reduced-sodium soy sauce 

1 tablespoon brown sugar 

2 tablespoons chopped 
cilantro 

2-3 drops hot sauce 
1 pound jumbo shrimp, 
shelled and deveined 

1. Combine ingredients in a 
sealable plastic bag and shake 
well. Refrigerate for 2 hours. 

2. Preheat grill until very hot. 
Grill shrimp 3-4 minutes per 
side, turning once. Serve hot 
or cold. 

Nutritional information 
per serving: 132 cal, 3 g 
fat, 2 g saturated fat, 24% cal 
from fat, 19 g protein, 5 g car¬ 
bohydrates, 240 mg sodium, 
140 mg cholesterol ► 





























Read It! 



Love It! 



The Berenstain Bears 
First Time Do-lt! Books™ 

By Stan & Jan Berenstain 

America's favorite bears return in a new 
series that shows kids how reading 
leads to doing — and how doing leads 
to fun. Each book features a fun-filled 
Berenstain Bears story and a related 
activity. As Mama, Papa, Brother, and 
Sister pursue a new project, young 
readers do the same by following the 
instructions in the Do-lt! section across 
the bottom of the pages. (Ages 4-8) 

Available wherever books are sold. 

Copyright ©1996 Berenstain Enterprises 

RANDOM A HOUSE 

http://www.randomhouse.com/ 


fHKlMP WITH 
MOtOCCAw (LUR 

PREPARATION TIME: 10 MINUTI 


This spicy rub adds a rich flavor to shrimp, 
chicken, pork, or vegetables. 

V 2 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ground coriander 
1 teaspoon ground cumin 
1 tablespoon brown sugar 
V 2 teaspoon salt 

V 2 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
1 pound jumbo shrimp, shelled and 
deveined 

1. Preheat the grill until very hot. Combine 
ingredients and mix well. 

2. Liberally brush rub on shrimp and grill 
3-4 minutes per side, turning once. 
Nutritional information per serving: 
114 cal, 2 gfat, 0 g saturated fat, 14% cal 
from fat, 19 g protein, 5 g carbohydrates, 
412 mg sodium, 140 mg cholesterol 


LEMON/ HE/U CHICKEN/ 

PREPARATION TIME: 10 MINUTES 


This light, zesty marinade is the perfect ac¬ 
cent for a summer meal of grilled chicken. 

4 large sprigs fresh thyme 

2 sprigs fresh rosemary 

3 tablespoons chopped Italian parsley 
Grated zest of one large lemon 

2 shallots, finely chopped 

1 tablespoon extra-virgin olive oil 

2 whole boneless, skinless chicken 
breasts, split in half and lightly 
pounded to flatten 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

1. In a sealable plastic bag, combine 
thyme, rosemary, parsley, lemon zest, shal¬ 
lots, and oil. Add chicken and shake bag 
well to coat meat. Refrigerate at least 
1 hour or overnight. 
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2. Preheat grill to medium-high. Sprinkle 
marinated chicken with salt and pepper. 
Grill 3-4 minutes per side, turning once. 
Nutritional information per serving: 

181 cal, 7 g fat, 1 g saturated fat, 34% cal 
from fat, 27 g protein, 2 g carbohydrates, 
66 mg sodium, 73 mg cholesterol 


ALL'AmEIU CAn/ 
BAlL&ECUE CH/CKEn/ 

PREPARATION TIME: 10 MINUTES 


Enlist the kids’ help to prepare this sauce. 

'k cup ketchup 
3-4 drops hot sauce 
2 tablespoons cider vinegar 
2 tablespoons dark brown sugar 
2 tablespoons minced onion 
2 teaspoons reduced-sodium soy sauce 
2 whole boneless, skinless chicken 
breasts, split in half and lightly 
pounded to flatten 

1. Preheat grill to medium-high. In a small 
bowl, combine ketchup, hot sauce, vinegar, 
brown sugar, onion, and soy sauce. 

2. Liberally brush sauce on chicken and 
grill 3-4 minutes per side, turning once. 
Nutritional information per serving: 
204 cal, 3 g fat, 1 g saturated fat, 14% cal 
from fat, 27 g protein, 16 g carbohydrates, 
524 mg sodium, 73 mg cholesterol 


PivE-fPiCE POR-K fATArr 


Served on skewers, this Thai-inspired dish 
adds flair to your backyard dinner. 

2 tablespoons reduced-sodium soy sauce 

1 teaspoon five-spice powder 

2 tablespoons brown sugar 

1 tablespoon grated fresh ginger 
1 pork tenderloin (about 1 pound) 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 





















1. In a sealable plastic bag, combine soy 
sauce, spice powder, brown sugar, and fresh 
ginger. Add pork and shake bag well to coat 
meat. Refrigerate pork in marinade over¬ 
night, turning meat occasionally. 

2. Preheat grill to medium-high. If using 
bamboo skewers, presoak them in cold 
water for 15 minutes. 

3. Pat pork with towel to dry. Slice meat 
into 54-inch diagonal slices and thread 
pieces onto skewers. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper to taste. 

4. Grill pork about 6-7 minutes, turning 
meat once or twice. 

Note: To grill pork whole, pat dry 
and grill for 10-12 minutes, turning sev¬ 
eral times. Cover meat with foil and let 
stand for 5 minutes before carving 
into 14-inch slices. 

Nutritional information per serving: 

187 cal, 6 gfat, 2 g saturated fat, 31% cal 
from fat, 23 g protein, 8 g carbohydrates, 
352 mg sodium, 71 mg cholesterol 


maple-glared polk 

PREPARATION TIME: 20 MINUTES 
GRILLING TIME: 7 MINUTES 

The tangy mustard offsets the sweetness 
I of the maple syrup and apple juice used in 
the glaze. 

% cup pure maple syrup 
2 teaspoons Dijon mustard 
2 tablespoons apple juice 
1 pork tenderloin (about 1 pound) 

1. Preheat grill to medium-high. In a small 
saucepan, whisk together maple syrup, Di- 

i jon mustard, and apple juice. Bring mixture 
to a boil and simmer for 5 minutes. Let cool 
slightly before brushing onto meat. 

2. Liberally brush glaze on pork while 
grilling. Grill 6-7 minutes, turning meat 

Nutritional information per serving: 

i 227 cal, 6 g fat, 2 g saturated fat, 25% 
cal from fat, 23 g protein, 18 g carbohy¬ 
drates, 111 mg sodium, 71 mg cholesterol m 


Jean Galton is a coauthor of 365 Great 
Soups and Stews (HarperCollins). 


fcAMECUF TlP f 

A Guide to Grilling Vegetables 


Almost any vegetable tastes great when 
grilled. Marinate the veggies overnight or 
put them on the grill and brush on a sauce. 
The nutritional value of various foods 
differs with individual marinades, sauces, 
or rub-ons. NOTE: Some vegetables need 
to be precooked before grilling. 
ASPARAGUS Trim off tough ends. 
Steam thick asparagus, marinate, then 
grill. Marinade: Lemon Herb. 

CORN ON THE COB Husk and 
grill, turning on all sides until hot and 
browned. Brush-on: Maple Glaze or 
Moroccan Rub. 

CHERRY TOMATOES Grill on 
skewers until soft and browned. 

Marinade: Lemon Herb. Brush-on: Maple 
Glaze or Moroccan Rub. 
eggplant Slice in V2-inch rounds 
and spray with nonstick cooking spray. 
Grill on both sides until soft and browned. 
Marinade: Five-Spice. Brush-on: Maple 
Glaze or Moroccan Rub. 

ONIONS Peel and slice in V2-inch 
rounds and spray with nonstick cooking 
spray. Grill on both sides until soft and 
browned. Marinade: Lemon Herb or 
Five-Spice. Brush-on: All-American 
Barbecue or Maple Glaze. 

PEPPERS Grill whole, halved, or 
sliced until soft and browned. Brush-on: 
Moroccan Rub. 

POTATOES (Sweet and White) Before 
grilling, roast, microwave, steam, or boil 
until cooked through. Slice cooked pota¬ 
toes in V2-inch pieces, marinate, and spray 
with nonstick cooking spray. Grill until hot 
and browned. Marinade: Lemon Herb, 
Five-Spice, or Coconut Lime. 

SOUASH (Acorn, Butternut, or Deli- 
cata) Before grilling, roast, microwave, 
steam, or boil until cooked through. Slice 
in V2-inch pieces, marinate, and spray with 
nonstick cooking spray. Grill until hot and 
browned. Marinade: Lemon Herb, Five- 
Spice, or Coconut Lime. (Summer, Zucchini) 
Slice in V2-inch rounds or lengthwise 
pieces and spray with nonstick cooking 
spray. Grill on both sides until soft and 
browned. Marinade: Lemon Herb. 

Brush-on: Moroccan Rub. 


Make Your Very Own 

Creamy 

Pudding 

Chillers 

"UELbOL 



* 


Pour 11/2 cups cold milk into medium 
bowl. Add 1 package (4 serving size) JELL-O 
Chocolate or Vanilla Flavor Instant Pudding 
& Pie Filling. Beat with wire whisk 2 minutes. 
Gently stir in 1 cup thawed COOL WHIP® 
Whipped Topping. 


L Spoon into six 5-ounce paper or plastic 
• cups. Insert Pudding Chillers sticks into each 




Freeze 5 hours or until firm. Place 
bottom of cup under warm running water 
for 15 seconds. Press firmly on bottom of cup 
to release Pudding Chiller. Store leftover 
Pudding Chillers in freezer. 

Makes 6 


CALL NOW 
TO ORDER YOUR 
PUDDING CHILLERS KIT 
1-800-323-4243 

Get your 6 JELL-O Pudding Chillers Sticks and Recipe 
Booklet, full of delicious, cool, summertime ideas! 
There is a $3.00 charge for each Pudding Chillers 
kit ordered. 


Give the operator your name, address, VISA, 
MASTERCARD or DISCOVER number, the credit 
card expiration date and the number of Pudding 
Chillers kits. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 

Offer expires 10/31/96 or while supplies last. 


JELL-O 


INSTANT 







©1996 Kraft Foods, Inc. 
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It's tough 
being an 
eco-iarrior 
with two kids 


It's 

RQcdG 

, Being 

jnvj j 
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I ’m an eco-warrior gone wrong. 
Just five years ago I’d regularly recite 
to anyone who would listen the num¬ 
ber of 2-liter plastic bottles that get 
dumped every hour (2.5 million, if you 
want to know) or the number of Styro¬ 
foam cups that we toss out (25 billion a 
year, and growing). 

Now I lug 20-gallon-capacity gar¬ 
bage bags filled with dirty disposable 
diapers to the curb each week, and trip 
over plastic toys in our playroom. 
While I still use vinegar, lemon juice, 
and other homemade concoctions for easy 
housecleaning jobs, I resort to bleach to 
“de-mildew” shower tiles. 

How did I go straight to eco-hell? In two 
words: my children. When Ciaran’s beau¬ 
tiful face first smiled up at me three years 
ago, all I wanted to do was surround him 
with stimulating images—the plastic mo¬ 
bile for music, the polyurethane rings for 
teething, the bright synthetic cubes for 
touching. And when Aislrnn arrived a year 
later, I decided that a few hand-me-downs 
were OK, but I wanted her to have her own 
mobile, her own rings, her own cubes. 

But perhaps most tellingly, I switched 
from cloth to disposable diapers. 

A MOM'S REALITY CHECK 

The changes I’ve made aren’t so hard to ex¬ 
plain. I think now that I was like a professor 
of writing who’d never written anything. 
All those years when I was waist-deep in 
environmental activism, I couldn’t under¬ 
stand why more people weren’t rushing to 
change their ways. Now that I’m a parent, I 
can see that some of my former arguments 
and recommended actions—while worth¬ 
while—were not always realistic. 


Don’t get me wrong. I still believe that 
disposable diapers are questionable eco¬ 
logically, and I have enormous respect for 
parents who have raised a whole crew on 
the same supply of cloth. But cloth diapers 
just don’t work for me anymore. And I 
don’t believe that this makes me an eco- 
fiend or even an uncaring person. It just 
makes me a mother who’s doing the best she 
can, and who no longer points a self-righ¬ 
teous, judgmental finger at other people. 

These days, I still active¬ 
ly promote the conserva¬ 
tion of our natural resources 
by encouraging the use of 
safer cleansers and pesti¬ 
cides. But I also suggest 
that people do what they re¬ 
alistically can for the envi¬ 
ronment. Our own needs 
and lifestyles should dictate 
our choices, as long as they 
are informed choices. 

Obviously, I’ve stepped 
onto a different ecological 
path. But do you know 
what? I think it’s a more 
enjoyable, scenic route to 


the same place, and I have the 
remarkable opportunity to guide 
my children there, too. 

Soon, I’ll be taking Ciaran with 
me to work on a beach restora¬ 
tion project organized by a local 
Sierra Club group. Both he and 
two-year-old Aislrnn automatically 
follow suit when I start picking 
up garbage at the local park. My 
children know that most of our 
household garbage goes into sepa¬ 
rate recycling containers. They’ve 
seen their dad spread commeal— 
not chemicals—to naturally pro¬ 
tect and nurture our lawn. 

They listen, wide-eyed, as I tell 
them stories about the stars, the 
clouds, and all our plant and animal 
friends. And they feel comfortable 
walking in the woods, up mountain 
trails, and through meadows. 

When their friends visit, I watch my kids 
show off our recycling bins. I hear my son 
retelling stories about the sun, the moon, 
the earthworms and frogs. They may be in 
disposable diapers right now, but the two 
of them are certainly my greatest hope for a 
greener future. ■ 


Meredith Brennan is an environmental edu¬ 
cator and freelance writer living in Belmar, 
New Jersey. 


A LITTLE- frOE-5 A L m WAV 

You can't save the environment all by yourself. However, 
individual efforts, taken collectively, do make a big differ¬ 
ence. To contribute what you can, remember the three Rs: 
sfRecycle. Whether or not you're required to do so by 
law, separate newspaper, aluminum, glass, and plastic 
products for recycling. 

ifReuse. Donate books to the library or drop off used 
clothing or toys to a charitable organization. 

’ Reduce. Take showers instead of baths (a bath 
uses twice as much water). Cut back on carbon dioxide 
emissions by leaving your car at home. Walk, bike, or use 
mass transit whenever possible. 
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Ready in just ten minutes. 
Uncle Ben’s Boil-in-BagRice 

COMES OUT FLUFFY, GREAT-TASTING 
AND PERFECT EVERY TIME. Is IT 
ANY WONDER MORE RESTAURANTS 
serve Uncle Ben’s' than 
ANY OTHER BRAND OF RICE? 


Good Cooks Cook With Uncle Ben*sI 


t They Say Due 

► 

► 

t Measure Of 

► 

[ AGoodGxjk 

► 

t Is How Much 

► 

► 

I Time You Put 

► 

l Into A Meal. 

We Suggest 
Y ou Lie. 


BOIL-IN-BA.G 


RICE 


* 







People love finding this on the back. No matter what street they live on. 







